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We cannot say how profoundly we agree with Mr. 
Baldwin. Those who refrain from waste and put 
their money into industry are the real benefactors of the 
country. Our readers will remember how often we have 
expressed the opinion of late that the true policy for 
the Unionist Party is to make every man a capitalist ; 
America has shown us how easily and peacefully this 
great revolution can be effected. When we are re- 
ferring to America there is another thing to be said. 
Americans do not yet understand our national habit of 
self-depreciation. When we moan over our smaller 
miseries and exaggerate our troubles (meanwhile for- 
getting to mention our really prodigious acts of financial 
valour) they—and all foreigners too—take us at our 
word. They positively believe that we have lost heart 
and energy and efficiency. They think that on our own 
admission we are “ down and out.” Greater nonsense 
was never believed of any nation. Our power of re- 
covery, our will to win against odds, our stamina, our 
skill and our underlying cheerfulness are as strong as ever 
they were— and, we think, stronger. 

* a * * 

The P. & O. Company has set an excellent example. 
Like the Southern Railway, it has produced a scheme for 
making its employees shareholders on very favourable 
terms. We fancy that this scheme is chiefly due to Lord 
Incheape, and we offer him our congratulations, 

* * * * 

In his Rectorial Address to the Edinburgh students 
Mr. Baldwin took for his subject truth, with particular 
reference to truth in politics. He described the excep- 
tional temptations which beset pohkticians to overstate, 
and he showed that the harsh judgments passed upon 
them, though they were no doubt salutary, did not take 
into account the real difficulties. Politicians habitually 
spoke of matters which aroused public passion, and 
generally they could not express themselves with the 
precision which they might use when talking to their 
equals in education because of the intellectual deficiencies 
of their audiences. Moreover, politics could never be 
an exact science. Obviously a politician was never deal- 
ing, as investigators in some happier fields deal, with 
things that can be accurately weighed and measured. 

* 7 * * 

Mr. Baldwin did not fail to apply his doctrine prac- 
tically. He invited all who had the privilege of a 
University education to take their part in public affairs. 
Some of them would go forth as humanists to whom the 
latest sensation was already stale; others as mathe- 
maticians who would always be convinced that 2 and 2 
made 4; others as physicists to whom a_ working 
hypothesis was nothing more than a working hypothesis ; 
others as philosophers who, trying all things, would reach 
the distinction between right and wrong. The minds of 
all of them turned on the poles of truth. Mr. Baldwin's 
address, as his quotations prove, was the fruit of much 
wider reading than he is commonly credited with. It 
was at once philosophic and businesslike and it will 
bear reading together with the best Rectorial Addresses 
that have been delivered at Edinburgh. No one could 
read Mr. Baldwin’s Address without feeling of its author, 
“This is a man I can trust.” 

* * * * 

At the Lord Mayor's Banquet at the Guildhall on 
Monday, the Prime Minister did not deal in his speech 
with the great subject of Locarno, but gracefully left it 
entirely to Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain 
said that the cause of the universally favourable reception 
given to the Pact was that it responded to the conscious 
need of the whole world. Any British Minister in 


——_- 


future who continued the task of friendly co-operation 
would have the same support as he himself had reeeiy ed. 
He was confident that the Pact would be ratified f>y the 
simple reason that no statesman would take the responsi- 
bility before history of dashing the cup of hope from 
men’s lips. He thought a new epoch had opened and 
he trusted that the same spirit of mutual understandiny 
and good will which prevailed at Locarno would be found 
at Peking so that a new understanding might spring 
up between East and West in which feuds might be 
forgotten and only friendships be remembered. No 
words of Mr. Chamberlain’s were more loudly cheered 
than when he said, “ My Lord Mayor, I have drunk 
to-night of your loving cup with the German Ambassador. 
What I have done this evening may our nation d> to- 
morrow ! ” 
* * * * 

Although we have not space to refer to most of the 
other Guildhall speeches we must mention Lord Beatty's, 
He said that the full activities of the Rosyth and Pembroke 
docks were entirely unnecessary. We are very glad to 
have this definite statement from the First Sea Lord, 
because as the highest expert opinion it will go a long 
way towards solving the controversy about the retention 
If there is to be economy there must be 

It is absurd to allow local interests to override 
a great national object. None the less, every thinking 
person must sympathize with the people of Rosyth and 
Pembroke and anxiously hope that a way may be 
found of putting these great docks to some new ws 
unless of course it is proved to be essential to keep then 
idly in reserve. 


of these docks. 
sacrifice. 


* * a - 

The unemployment returns issued on Tuesday recorded 
a further decrease of 24,696. In five weeks the total has 
dropped by 128,762, and it is now lower than the corres- 
ponding total of last year by 20,323. The Morning Post 
of Wednesday stated that the British railway schemes 
for reconstruction and development for the coming year 
involve the expenditure of nearly £60,000,000. This 
should mean more work for the heavy industries. 

* * * * 

M. Painlevé was almost submerged by his difficulties 
when the Socialists decided, after all, provisionally to 
support him. He is, first of all, under an obligation 
to find the money to meet the payments due on internal 
debt at the beginning of December. Properly he can 
do it only by rapid and heavy taxation, but the whole 
French nation invariably resents more direct taxation. M. 
Painlevé has therefore proposed that the Bank of France 
should be authorized to exceed the amount which it may 
now advance to the State. He explains that this would 
not really mean inflation, as the Bank has a margin in 
hand, and there need be no new issuc of notes. ‘To strict 
distinction without a 
The results, of course, would be just the 
M. Loucheur has tried to 


economists that seems to be a 
difference. 
same as under actual inflation. 
come to the rescue by suggesting a moratorium, so that 
the honouring of the Government’s debts would be post- 
poned and the interest payable would be reduced. This 
proposal is palpably a kind of repudiation, and as such it 
has been very badly received. 
* * * * 

Apart from the immediate problem of finding a certain 
amount of money by December, M. Painlevé has on his 
hands the much larger task of providing a sinking fund 
for the repayment of loans. He proposes a poll tax of 
twenty frances upon everybody over the age of twenty-one 
years. Englishmen who remember the history of their 
own poll tax will sce very little relief for France in that 
The English rebellion of the fourteenth century 


way. 
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was entirely due to the hated poll tax. In this country 

we can hardly understand why anyone should suggest 

a poll tax when it is possible simply to increase as far as 

necessary the much juster and more scientific income tax. 
; * * * x 

M. Painlevé suggests taxes which are hardly different 
from a capital levy, such as a tax of one and a half times 
the net annual income from house property or land ; a tax 
of fifteen per cent. of the annual income derived from in- 
vestment securities ; and a tax of eight per cent. on the 
value of furniture, jewels and works of art. Most people 
could not possibly pay these taxes except out of capital. 
The Finance Committee of the Chamber has been dealing 
severely with these proposals, and no doubt some of 
them will disappear altogether and others will be modified, 

* * * * 

M. de Jouvenel, the owner and editor of the Matin 
who is known to British audiences as an eloquent speaker 
and advocate of the League of Nations, has been appointed 
High Commissioner in Syria in succession to General 
Sarrail, who is on his way back to France. General 
Gamclin continues to report desultory fighting against 
“bandits ” outside Damascus, but officially tranquillity 
is reasserted in the city and elsewhere. Yet there are 
rumours of preparations for fighting on a larger scale 
which are disheartening and make us hope that the 
League of Nations, which has so promptly and success- 
fully quenched smouldering fire in the Balkans, may 
assert its authority. The League cannot escape respon- 
sibility for the actions of its Mandatory. M. de Jouvenel's 
relations with the League make us hope that he will look 
there for help and be anxious to co-operate. 

* * * * 

On Monday the Petit Parisien published a_ report 
which was plainly inspired by General Sarrail before 
he left Syria, and will probably be the basis of the 
iccount that he is to render to the Chamber in Coemmittce 
m November 20th. It describes the sudden out- 
bursts of violence, shooting and looting which made 
vigorous action absolutely necessary. We regret that 
the report goes on to blame His Majesty’s Consul for 
anticipating trouble. He is alleged to have warned 
British subjects of coming disturbance and to have made 
arrangements for their safety which led to panic. We 
should say that Mr. Stuart did his duty in time and that 
events fully justified his not waiting until it would have 
been too late to fulfil his responsibilities to the British 
community. Unless earlier reports are disproved, he 
iso deserves great credit for the way in which he in- 
fluenced leading Arabs to allay panic and keep order 
n the city during and after the bombardment. 

* * * * 

The project, of which Mr. A. J. Cook is now the promin- 
ont advocate, for an alliance of the principal Trade Unions, 
was discussed at a conference of the Executive last week, 
The delegates of the National Union of Railwaymen 
proposed an amendment to the draft Constitution of the 
alliance, making it a condition that the unions in one 
trade or industry should unite. The Conference refused 
to accept the amendment which was directed against 
the rivalry of Mr. Bromley’s Associated Socicty of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Firemen to the N.U.R. The 
delegates of the N.U.R. also objected to the proposed 
clause which would hind each member of the alliance 
to take orders from the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress. The N.U.R. Executive afterwards 
lecided to uphold its own autonomy as it always has. 
It will not, therefore, join the alliance, which loses heavily 
by the decision, and can only hope to hold up the rai:ways 
in a national strike through the Locomotive Enyineers 


and Firemen, 


Last weck the Home Secretary received deputations 
pleading for and against greater liberties than the present 
licensing laws allow for the consumption of intoxicants 
in Clubs. Those who on Friday, November 6th, urged on 
behalf of temperance bodies, that there was no need for 
extended hours and liberties, had the advantage of 
following a deputation whose case had been abominably 
presented. For the day before the plea for, greater 
liberty was put by Sir Herbert Nield, a Middlesex Member 
of Parliament, with a erudity that amounted to insolence 
to a Secretary of State and greatly damaged the ease. 
He read a prepared statement, so that we cannot say how 
far he was personally to blame. It could only be inter- 
preted as a threat that unless members of Clubs could have 
greater choice of what and when to drink, they would, 
if Unionists, desert all their political principles and 
presumably transfer their support to those whose policies 
they professed to condemn as harmful to the nation. 
We are surprised that Sir William Joynson-Hicks did 
not ask the deputation whether they approved of their 
leader’s words and dismiss them if they assented. Not all 
the Clubs concerned were Unionist Clubs, and_ polities 
to be, 


go ill with Club-membership. Clubs ough 
and in many cases are, pleasant places of great 
social valuc, and they do not deserve condemnation 
as “ drink shops * that evade the restrictions of public- 
houses. The deputation did its best to condemn 
them. 

* # #: * 

The cruise of 35,000 miles in six and a half months 
by seaplane, which the Marchese de Pinedo has just 
accomplished, is perhaps the most remarkable in’ the 
history of flying. The airman was accompanied by only 
one mechanic, and he used the same machine throughout. 
His itinerary included Bagdad, the Malay Peninsular, 
Australia, the Philippines, Japan, Rangoon, Bangkok, 
Caleutta, and thence back to Rome. Some much more 
carefully planned flights have been failures, and this re- 
markable success should restore the waning contidence 
of those who were beginning to feel that after all aero- 
planes were not yet trustworthy cnough for long and 
lonely journeys. 

x x x * 

Sir Edwin Lutyens was asked by the London County 
Council to make a report upon the possibility of widening 
Waterloo Bridge, and, if he could, to make designs for 
carrying overhanging footways on corbels. His report 
was published in the papers of Monday, After examining 
several schemes, Sir Edwin finds none really satisfactory. 
He then discusses the practical and aesthetic virtues or 
vices of alteration to Rennie’s bridge, and of suspension 
bridges for foot or wheeled traflic running above or by 
the side, and reaches the conclusion that repairs must 
amount to rebuilding, but that the bridge could be widened 
if it were also heightened in proportion, It is fair to 
remind us that Rennie’s wonderful design and conforma- 
tion with Somerset House were conceived before the 
Embankment was thought of. On the whole our opinion 
is confirmed that it is of little use to “ tinker” at the 
business. To preserve the bridge is worth a great effort, 
but it will entail the vast expense of relieving the traflic 
by a new Hungerford Bridge or one connecting elsewhere 
the North and South Banks. 

* * * 8 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. on 
October Ist, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
100: on Thursday week 99x.d.; a year ago 101x.d., Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 863; on ‘Thursday 
week 86); a year ago $1. Conversion Loan (3) per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 75}; on Thursday week 764; a year ago 
79 ik. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE ITALIAN PLOT 


if is almost impossible to arrive at the truth about 

the plot to assassinate Signor Mussolini. It may 
have been a big affair aiming at nothing less than the 
overthrow of the Monarchy and the establishment of 
a Republic, or it may have been a small affair, issuing 
from a half demented brain, which has heen magnified 
for political reasons. Possibly we shall not know the 
truth for a long time, as Signor Mussolini has decreed 
that no news about the plot shall be published except 
what is circulated by the Stefani Agency, and presumably 
that Ageney will be kept under strict control. All 
that one can do in the circumstances is on slender 
evidence to express a preference for either the magnify ing 
or the minimizing account. Our own preference is for 
the minimizing account. It is fairly obvious that the 
opponents of Fascism could have had no serious hope 
of bringing off a coup d'état; and events have already 
shown that Signor Mussolini and his friends have gained 
more than they lost by what has happened. The 
Opposition as a whole has been put under a certainly 
undeserved suspicion, whereas Fascism, profiting by the 
sweep of popular sentiment, has made its position 
stronger than it has been for many months. Signor 
Mussolini at one time evidently meant to build a bridge 
by which a return to Constitutionalism would be casy 
when his powerful personality was removed, but he 
either missed his opportunity or did not pereeive one, 
and now circumstances have made him once again 
the supreme law. 

We will try bricily to summarize the facts of the 
conspiracy as they have been stated in the Italian 
newspapers. Almost everything that has been said 
has been contradicted, but some of the statements 
which have been contradicted have been reasserted and 
a few details have survived all tests and may be taken 
as approximately accurate. Wednesday, November 4th, 
was the anniversary of Vittorio Veneto. On that day 
there was a great procession in the streets which was 
watched by Signor Mussolini from the Palazzo Chigi. 
Shortly before the ceremony, Signor Zaniboni, who 
used to be a moderate Socialist deputy, was arrested 
in an hotel almost facing the Palazzo Chigi. In his 
room at the hotel was found a rifle fitted with a tele- 
scopic sight. In the shutter of the window a loophole 
had been cut so that the rifle could be directed upon the 
hbaleony upon which Signor Mussolini would stand. 
Signor Zaniboni was wearing the uniform of a major 
of the Alpinis and had shaved off his moustache. Two 
other rooms, it was said, had been engaged by his con- 
federates in other hotels which also commanded the 
Palazzo Chigi. Outside Signor Zaniboni’s hotel was 
a waiting motor-car with a large supply of petrol and 
food. It evidently was his intention to try to escape 
in the confusion after firing his shots. 

About the same time General Luigi Capello, who 
commanded the Second Army Corps in the War, was 
arrested near the frontier. General Capello's record 
does not give any clue to the mystery of his arrest. 
When the Fascist revolution teok place he was one of 
those who marched on Rome with Signor Mussolini, 
For some time he remained a Fascist and apparently 
it was not till the persecution of the Freemasons began 
that he parted company with Signor Mussolini. 

The Fascist newspapers, which have the field almost 
to themselves as the Opposition papers are suppressed 
wien they say anything incautions, declared immediately 


after the arrest of Signor Zaniboni that a revolution had 
been planned—aiming, as we have said already, at the 
establishment of a Republic—and that the arrangements 
had been helped and financed in a certain foreign country, 
Reading between the lines one cannot fail to see that the 
“ foreign country ” is France. As is customary among 
Latin people the Freemasons are held to be responsible 
for prodigies of dark intrigue and skilful organization. 
The Fascist newspapers expressed their belief that 
virtually the whole Italian Opposition was in the plot, 
and that Freemasonry was the cement which held 
together such extraordinarily dissimilar groups as those 
which compose the Opposition. It was not explained 
what the Opposition groups hoped to gain, even if they 
could have combined in this way. If there had heen 
such a conspiracy, and if a revolution had been attempted, 
there would certainly have bcen mere dead members of 
the Opposition than dead Fascists by the next morning. 
The evidence for this almost incredible conspiracy appar- 
ently amounts to not much more than the fact that 
Gencral Capello frequently visited Paris, where many 
anti-Fascist exiles are Jiving, that he resented the recent 
persecutions of Freemasons and that he was believed 
to have been in touch with Signor Zaniboni. 

It was not till Friday, November 6th, that the news- 
papers began to fasten their attention upon a certain 
Signor Quaglia, a newspaper reporter, who had been 
much in the company ef Signor Zaniboni, and who 
had been arrested upon the discovery of the plot, but had 
shortly afterwards been released. Signor Quaglia’s story 
is a very strange one. He says that Signor Zaniboni 
frequently talked, even openly, of his intention to kill 
Signor Mussolini, but that his friends did not take him 
seriously. This statement perhaps, as much as any- 
thing else, inclines us against the serious view of the 
conspiracy. The evidence accumulates, indeed, that 
Signor Zaniboni was not taken very seriously by anyone. 
He had been turned out of the Socialist group to which 
he belonged, so it is said, and his conversation was often 
so inconsequent that nobody could think of him as a 
leader. When, however, Signor Quaglia discovered that 
Signor Zaniboni really intended to try to assassinate 
Signor Mussolini he informed the police. It seems that 
when informing them he hoped to be able to secure the 
safety of those whom he incriminated. Whether a 
bargain or not was struck we do not know, but at al! 
events, the police found Signor Zaniboni in the hotel 
where he was said to be and arrested him. 

Now to sum up this situation. We have on the one 
hand the facet that the principal criminal displayed 
symptoms of aberration and incompetence— the eflicient 
plotter does not broadcast his intentions—and on the 
other hand the fact that the Fascists are pressing their 
accusations not against the extremists, but against the 
whole Opposition, and particularly against those moderate 
Socialists, of whom the murdered Matteotti was one. 
Does it not look as though the plot against Signor Musso- 
lini’s life has been found very useful ammunition by the 
Fascists who can shake off the charges of violence which 
had been hanging over themselves and turn the tables on 
their enemy ? If Signor Mussolini had not felt that the 
plot had strengthened him he would not have felt able 
to suppress the Chamber of Labour at Milan, and hand 
the building over to the Fascists. But although there 
seems to be no sufficient reason for thinking that a 
coup d'état was in the making, the fact remains that an 
attempt on Signor Mussolini's life was unquestionably 
intended and was narrowly averted. We rejoice that 
the abominable scheme was discovered in time, and we 
heartily join with those who are congratulating Signor 
Mussolini upon his happy delivery. 
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AN INJURY TO UNIONISM 


T is intensely annoying to those of us who know 
l that the Unionist Party could easily be the saviour 
of the country when the principles of our party are 
presented in a wrong light and the party is made to 
appear as the enemy of the very things after which 
real Unionists are incessantly striving. True Unionists 
stand to-day for a wider and more significant Unionism 
than that of the past generation; they have brought 
new meanings into their name, and they are rightly 
resentful when their enemies are given a_ pretext for 
pretending that Unionism cultivates privilege and class 
distinction, while all the time its real objectives are 
equality of opportunity and the strict justice which 
ignores the boundaries of class and creed. Feeling as 
strong], as we do about all this we must protest against 
the stupidity which first brought a prosecution against 
the fantastic young men who held up a Daily Herald 
yan and scattered its load of papers and then withdrew 
the prosecution. As many newspapers have published 
only the scantiest accounts of the incident and the trial 
we doubt whether most of our readers will be aware 
of the indignation which has been caused throughout 
the country or of the excuse which the whole business 
has given to the Labour Party and to Liberals for 
ibusing the Government. They are saying that Unionists 
are now seen clearly for what they are—men intent upon 
bending even the law of the land to their own purposes. 
We learn from the Attorney-General that the Cabinet 
never discussed tine prosecution, and it is even possible 
that the Home Ollice issued no directions, but the blame, 
however unfairly, is nevertheless put on the Government. 

Let us recall the facts. In the early morning of 
October 17th, one of the Daily Herald lorries was carrying 
eight thousand newspapers to Euston Station. It was 
going up Bouverie Street when four young men in Fascist 
uniform jumped at the driver, who was a lame man, 
ind ordered him to stop. One of the Fascists threatened 
When the driver had been got 
rid of under pain of being shot the young men mounted 
the lorry and drove away. Near Covent Garden the 
lorry skidded, ran into something and was damaged ; 
When these 
four men appeared before Sir Vansittart Bowater on a 
charge of larceny the Publie Prosecutor withdrew this 
serious charge. The magistrate pointed out that the 
course taken by the Public Prosecutor was “ extremely 
lenient.” He then did all that was possible in the 
circumstances—bound over the four prisoners to be of 


him with a revolver. 


the papers were scattered in the strect. 


good behaviour. The man who had carried the revolver, 
it is true, was fined £20 for having a revolver without a 
licence; but that had nothing to do with the main 
charge. 

What Labour men and Liberals all over the country 
are saying—and we fear that they have some reason 
is that if four Communists wearing uniforms and using 
a revolver had held up a van belonging to a Unionist 
paper, had threatened the driver, had damaged the van 
and had seattered the papers in the street, the Unionist 
Press would have been rent with furious excitement. 
It would have been satisfied with nothing less than an 
exemplary punishment. Yet the law is supposed to 
take no cognizance of political doctrines. It was irre- 
levant for the four Fascists to say that the Daily Herald 
was a disloyal newspaper and that they were merely 
showing a decent patriotic hatred for it and all its ways, 
What they actually did, according to the law, was to 
strike a blow against the liberty of printing and against 
property, 


Sir Douglas Hogg, the Attorney-General, speaking at 


the Guildhall Banquet, declared that the Public Prosecutor 
had felt satisfied, “as every competent lawyer must have 
felt,”’ that on the evidence there was no case to put before 
a jury. We always listen with great respect to Sir 
Douglas Hogg, for he is a man of flawless honesty, and 
we are confident that he meant what he said. We may 
perhaps, therefore, take him to have meant that there was 
not enough evidence to support the charge of larceny. 
We suppose that there was not. Nobody thinks that 
the four young men wanted to steal the van and papers. 
the Daily Herald. 
But surely in these circumstances the charge could have 
been better framed to meet the case ? 

The public is growing tired of these bunglings, whoever 


Their whole object was to “ larn ” 
J 


may be responsible. First there was the disereditable 
fiasco of the Campbell prosecution when the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, said that the Cabinet 
had not discussed the withdrawal of the prosecution of 
Communists, though it afterwards had to be admitted 
that there fad been a Cabinet discussion. Then there 
was the kidnapping of the Communist, Mr. Pollitt, 
Kidnapping is a serious offence, and in our opinion the 
Fascists guilty of it were let off too lightly. We need 
not pretend that any real harm has been done to the 
Daily Herald. On the contrary, the whole affair has 
been a very good advertisement for it. Behind the 
loud indignation of Labour men and Liberals there is 
much secret delight over the gift of a new stick with which 
to beat the Government. 

It is just that delight which hits us hard as Unionists, 
We strongly object to anybody being given cause to say 
that under a Unionist Government the old saying 
about one Jaw for the rich and another for the poor 
is changed so as to read that there is one law for Unionists, 
who are let off, and another for Communists, who are 
prosecuted in considerable mumbers. 


THE WAY 


> J ; 
By Economist, 


OF RECOVERY 


I.—HAVE WE THE WILL-TO MEET OUR 
DIFFICULTIES 7 


[We do not publish these articles in the hepe, or even with the 
desire, that our readers will agree with all that ** Economist ”’ 
says. It is certain, however, that what is needed more than 


anything else for national recovery is a real counterpart or equivalent 
of the tremendous national impulse which was called forth by 
the War. Can we get it? li the way suggested by ** Economist "* 
is unacceptable there are no doubt other possible ways. We 


hope that these articles which come from one of the most vigorous 
I ’ 


fresh and acute brains of our day—will suggest that somehow the 
thing can be done and must be done.} 

ry NWO things, which are of the first importance, and 
| which help to narrow the discussion, are to be noted 
about our present economic position. One of these two 
things is capable of easy proof, and the other has, alas! 
very strong presumption in its favour. 

The first is this : 
well overcome our present economic difficulties, because, 
when recently, during the War, we undoubtedly did have 
the will, we overcame successfully very much worse ones 
not essentially different in their nature. Secondly, I 
suggest that we have not the same degree of will to meet 
the peace-time situation which we manifested in meeting 
the war-time situation, and that at bottom our economic 
problem becomes the psychological one of rallying for 
peace the same collective unity, the readiness for thorough- 
going measures, the radical adaptability, which we 
actually did achieve for war. 


we can, if we have the will, perfectly 


Let us remind ourselves of quite simple things which we 
are already beginning to forget. Suppose that in July 
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1914 there had been gathered together in a room a dozen 
of the most distinguished economists and the greatest 
‘aptains of industry in the country, and that someone had 
addressed them much as follows : 

* Within a year or two, five to six million of your best 
workers will be withdrawn from effective production. 
The labour that the country now mainly depends upon 
for its wealth, the maintenance of its life, will be idle, 
Yet not only will 
these five or six million have to be fed, as before, and the 
country otherwise kept going, but in addition we shall 
have to find vast quantities of such things as shells, 
normally 


so far as production is concerned, 


ammunition, submarines, which 
when we have these men’s full labour we do not have to 
provide. The burden will have to be 
carried by the mere residue of the population after most 
of the ordinary workers have withdrawn the 
women, the invalids, the children. They will perform this 
double task of maintaining the country as at present, 
and the additional one of keeping the War going, without 


aeroplanes, 


whole of this 


heen 


a sensible lowering of the standard of life.” 

If such a speech had been made, what would the afore- 
said economists and captains of industry have replied ? 
They would have declared with one voice that the thing 
could not be done, and they would have proved to you 
with figures that ** the money was not there,” that modern 
industry and finance could not be torn about in that 
fashion, and so on and so on, 
the achievement now usually given are usually inaccurate 
and invalid. It was not done * on tick ” in the sense that 
we used great quantities of wealth which we did not 
produce. The goods which we consumed during those 
years were actually made during those years, and though 
it is true that we got a great deal of material from: America 
which we did not then pay for, we also passed on a great 
deal of material to our Allies. What we borrowed was 
about balanced by what we lent. It is true we lived on 
capital in some small degree, in the sense of failing to 
renew some of our capital equipment (houses, for instance) 
during the years of the War. But against that must be 
set a vast amount of new plant which was created and 
which had only a war use. When every allowance is 
made the truth is that this thing which before the War 
one would have in fact 


no believed possible was 


accomplished, 


And as we saw it being done before our eves, some of 


us began to nurse a great hope. We said: “ If, when we 
are relieved of the burden of the War; when those who 
are now turning out these endless war supplies need no 
longer furnish those things, but can turn their energies 
once more to the making of things which will help to build 
up the country, 
down ; when these mountains of metal, nitrates, cellulose, 
rubber, cotton, wood, cement, instead of being blown into 
the air, can be turned into those things which will make 
our country more efficient and our people finer folk ; and 
when, in this task of up-building, the six million who are 
now doing nothing productively can turn to and help in 
the task ; 
material and Jabour which goes to war, and on the other 
When we are able to use 
for truce wealth-production these cnergies, the possession 


to renew the plant which has been let 


if, on the one side we can save the waste of 
the waste of idle hands, .... 
of which has come as such an astounding revelation ; now 
that we know that what our national machine has been 
producing in the past is but a fraction of what in fact it 
can produce ; now indeed we may ‘ build Jerusalem in 

England's green and pleasant land.’” 
Well, except for one little detail, that was a sound 

? > 


argument. All that was necessary to give that great hope 


realization was that men and women as a whole should 
work together in the sare spirit in peace-time that they 


And the explanations of 


had worked together in war-time ; that there should }. for 
the former task the same will to overcome obstacles that 
there had been for the latter. But we learned quickly, too 
quickly, that man seems so constituted that you cannot 
secure the same will for the tasks of peace which was so 
readily evoked for the tasks of war. 
houses what we did for ammunition ; 
did for hospitals. 

And that difference of will was revealed by a detail of 
the story which is particularly suggestive in relation to 
the problem we are considering. 


We cannot do for 
for homes what y 


c 


In order to perform 
these tremendous and extremely unusual things, to meet 
a crisis graver in very many respects than we had ever 
met in our history, we applied, instantly, as a matter of 
principle which 
marked the effort from the beginning to the end, and 
which was applied increasingly as the difliculties became 
greater; and that was the principle of “ the national 
plan,” a complete national co-ordination through the 
authority of the State. The immense majority of I 
husiness men in July 1914 would have said 
that the worst way to get things 
done in the business world was to let the Government 
interfere, or, worse still, for Whitehall to try to do it, 
Well, there came the life and death crisis. What then 
national control ? 
Their conversion took about ten minutes, once they were 
convineed that the nation’s life was involved. They, like 
the rest, without much arguiient or objection, acquiesced 


course, almost without argument, a 


] 
sritish 
were cCon- 


tinually saying, indeed 


was the attitude of these erities of 


in the Government’s taking over everything. It took 
over the railways in about twenty-four hours; but 


private businesses began to follow in about as many weeks ; 
and before many months had passed the Government 
was the nation’s merchant, buying and selling, controlling 
and fixing wages, wool and flour and bacon dealer, and 
everything else, 

Now, whether this step was right or wrong, the point 
for the moment is that we all took it as a matter of course 
just beeause there was a life and death crisis ; just as we 
should resort to that method again if we should be faced 
by another life and death crisis; if, for instanee, by a 
devastating pestilence or famine. 

Are not our present troubles a 2 Th 
majority of those who turned to thorough-going national 
co-ordination willingly enough for the War, but 
decline to acquiesce in it for peace purposes, would reply 


Crisis great 


who 
that the present situation is not a crisis in the sense that 


the War situation was. 
In other words, what may be termed * the 


The nation is not in danger as 
it was then. 
erisis psychology ” passed ; and was replaced by another 
mood in which we were moved by the unexamined or ill- 
of Applied to the War, this 
sweeping national authority over material and men 
not seem Socialism ; it did not frighten us. When it was 
proposed to continue for the purposes of peace the sell- 


examined fears words. 


same methods to which we had resorted so readily during 
the War, we suddenly discovered that it was Socialism 
and proceeded not only to destroy the national organiza- 
tions of war-time, but to close our minds to any real con- 
sideration of how far the war method could be adapted 
to the peace need. 

Now the last thing these articles are intended to be is 
an argument for Socialism. Their first plea indeed is that 
we should get away from the ‘‘ isms” altogether, from the 
fear of words, and determine that we do not care whether 
a method can be called Capitalist or Socialist or Indi- 
vidualist or Protectionist, Internationalist or Imperialist. 
Will it work 
meet our present grave and difficult situation 
should be the sole test. 

Having agreed to that much, we must, as a proof that 


work as a means of meeting or helping to 
? That 
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we really mean business, agree to something more 
namely, that we shall be ready to do for the peace CTISIS 
what we were ready to do for the war crisis, to he just 
as thorough-going, hold and innovating, subject always 
to the provision that the means will work. 

If we are not prepared to agree to that much it would 
r that we really do not mean business in meeting 
tion’s needs, and that we shall not get the will to 
the degree that we had it in the War: not get, that is, 
‘ sis psychology ” until we are confronted with 


h more visible and dramatic in form than 


r present situation 


i real famine perhaps, with machine 
the hands of Communist unemployed. But then 
iid have got also beyond the war psychology, 
wecause there would be, not national unity, but national 


not integration and moral solidarity, but chaos 


CVs 

and blind internecine passion, 
On the assumption that we can set aside our fears of 
5 nd words sufficiently to agree that if it could be 


shown that any part of the war-time method might be 


| to our present problems, and that some at least 
of us would be ready to advocate it and help create the 
necessary will to apply it, an attempt will be made in 
ibsequent articles to inquire, first, what feature mainly 
plained the war-time economic miracle, and secondly, 
how f at all, that feature could be made to operate in 


(To be continue d.) 


INDIA 


TREAD and Freedom is the title of a monthly Indian 
B wspaper published at Calcutta by the Modern 


perative Agricultural Association. Two numbers 


HOMECROFTING IN 


; interesting paper have been sent us by its Editor, 
tain J. W. Petavel, who is a lecturer at the Calcutta 

Un sity. Captain Petavel sent us his paper because 
seen the articles which the Spectator has published 

from time to time on the Homecrofting movement. 
Ou iders will remember that this is an internatione] 


nt which strives to obtain for the modern indus- 

trial worker a degree of independence and prosperity by 
him, as it were, a spare-time small-holder able 

to grow a high proportion of the food necessary for 
l elf and his family. The movement, which is cham- 
pioned in this ce untry by Professor Scott, originated in 
\ a: and it might have been supposed that it would 
bh fined to highly industrialized nations, but it seems 
emecrofting has a very definite application to 
mmunity as India. It is being developed in 

Bengal as an integral part of the co-operative movement, 
» sphere have the Indian Provincial Governments 

more promising work than in agricultural co- 


| August number of Bread and Freedom contains 
ticle by two Americans, who tell over again the 


t f the Rochdale Pionecrs Society in Lancashire, 
| their historic meeting on the December night seventy 


‘oO. (Incidentally, the capital with which they 
d is given as “ twenty rupees” cach!) We gather 
workers in the Calcutta University wish to 
upon the co-operatis ce principle in India a type of 
homecrofting, in addition te the ordinary consumers’ 
co-operation such as we are familiar with in this country 
and the existing form of agricultural co-operation. What 
they want to do now is to start model communities on 
e waste land of India. These communities will produce 
their own necessaries, but they will also take up some 
industrial or professional activity. Captain Petavel 
writes :— 


It w Ud bring a colony of people into some waste land, with 
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some ipations independent of the soil, growing things mainly 
for their own consumption, every factor in the situation would be 


changed In th first pla cultivation requires not only the 
ipp! tion of lal r, as other things do, but great abundance 
of it at certein moment For this reason the soil is best utilized 
hy people with yn dustrial or other occupation, but who will 
concentrete on the lar t ti t imme when it req much 
labour This condition i filled in the best way wher pe »ple-— 
with some other means ¢ rning little money ultivate a small 
plot for their own req I Then, in times of urgent need, 
the labour of the whol i] is concentrated on a tiny farm-< 
vhilst at other tinne t bre nil is well ernploved in other ways; 
econdl evervthin ti Homecrofters produce orth the 
retail price to thern, be ej a them buying: thirdly, the 
Homecrofter vill t l Lit happens that 
the mor luable cr e very ones that are the most suitable 
for them to produc t th I ned ty } irning th will ? ly 
the less paving variet 
The next stage, he suggests, would be for these com- 


munities to exchange t] 


ew industrial products with each 
other. thus providing it were, their own market. In 
other instances, he iggests, the homecrofter would 
follow the profession of teaching in that part of his time 
which he did not devote to his holding. We gather that 
Captain Petavel’s idea is to induce some of the numerous 
educated Indians, who find it difficult to secure any 
positions in the ordinat way, to start these colonies. He 
sympathizes, he tells us, with the objection which these 
educated Indians show to simply returning to village 
communities and spending their lives in unceasing manual 
toil; but he suggests that as homecrofters the \ need 
work on the land no more than two or three hours a days 
while following the intellectual life of a teacher for the 
We gather that he hopes that these 


besides prov iding a better and 


rest of their time. 
educational communiti 
cheapet education for children than any town school, 
would gradually begin to exert an influence on the peas- 
ants around them. Thus they would introduce co- 
operative buying and selling, improved agricultural 
methods, better implements, &c., to the Indian village, 
Captain Petavel evidently believes that emancipation 


] 


‘ 


ean he won for In«lia, not so yi h by political agitation 


| 


against the Raj, as by patient work on the solution of 
India’s social and economic problems. We do not 


pretend to ki Ow th lin its whi h the tests of practice 


will put to Captain Petavei’s ideas, but we feel sure that 
those of our readers who di played so keen an interest 
mn Professor Seott’s articles on Homecrofting for this 


ty sill 


' ; ' 
ntry will tke to hear of this Indian experiment, 


THE OLD NEW WORLD AND 
POLITICAL MORALITY 
_ danger of the word * new,” when used of human 


institutions, is that we never know when to stop 
using it. When St. Mary's College was founded at 
Oxford in the fourteenth century men fell into the habit 
of calling it * New College,” and they have continued 
may expect that six 
centuries hence the American continent will still be 
referred to as the ** New World.” Words are harmless 
except whe ih the V di CIC: and this article would not be 
worth wri intended to call attention merely 
to a small eccentricity of speech. Even among well- 
educated men it is scldom realized that the American 
Constitution is to-day the oldest of any importance in the 
world. There may still be one or two small countrics, 
such as the minute Republic of Andorra, in which the 
form of govel t has remained unchanged for a 
longer time, but with the exception of the United States, 


calling it so to this day. So we 


ting li | NV 


there is no country of any consequence in which the 
constitution has not undergone fundament il changes 
since 1789. In Great Britain. although the changes in the 
legal structure are t very nunierous, the political ideas 
underlying it have be radically transformed, so that 


its practical opcratie i fas be ne a@ wholly different 
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thing. In most other civilized countries both the form 
and the substance have been altered beyond recognition. 
The United States alone have retained both the substance 
and the form of the political institutions which they 
adopted in 1789. 

If this be borne in mind it will help us to understand 
many things which we find difficult in contemporary 
American policy. For example, an American politician 


opposed to American participation in the League of 


Nations will still quote Washington's farewell address, 
and popular speakers to-day find it possible to arouse 
their audiences by references to George III and the 
Boston tea-party. But an English statesman who treated 
the House of Commons to quotations from Pitt would 
be regarded as a bore, and a popular speaker would find 
it as easy to interest an audience in Julius Ceasar and 
Boadicea as in the great men of the cightcenth century. 
In other words, if we wish to understand certain powerful 
influences in American politics, we must realize that we 
are dealing with men whose ideas are those of a bygone 
age. 

Turning to Canada, I think that the most disquicting 
evidence of our backwardness lies in our political morality, 
and unfortunately in some respects this seems to be 
getting worse. At the time of writing we are being 
deluged with political oratory, and so far as my own 
recollection and information go I cannot recall any 
modern General Election, either in Great Britain or in 
Canada, in which considerations of national interest and 
public policy were so completely subordinated to purely 
materialistic arguments directed to the pockets of the 
individual electors. If we consider the last General 
Election in Great Britain we shall find that the Labour 
Government were defeated mainly owing to public dis- 
approval of their relations with Russia and because it 
was felt (rightly or wrongly) that their policy was impecril- 
ling the stability of the constitution. Whether the 
verdict was good or bad it was delivered upon broad 
grounds of national expediency. But with us in Canada 
at the present moment both groups of political leaders 
are in effect offering the electors money in return for their 
votes. In some instances, these promises are expressed 
with the most cynical crudity, particular localities being 
informed that the expenditure of public money for their 
local benefit is conditional not only upon the return of a 
certain party to power, but upon the election of government 
supporters tn those constituencies. In other the 
promises are wider and more general, but in substance 
they come to the same thing. The electors are told that 
they will be beneiited in pocket by the success of a 


cases 


particular party. 

If I am asked what bearing these remarks have upon 
the title of this article, I would say that our trouble lies 
in the fact that we have failed to keep pace with the great 
development in political morality which the ninetcenth 
century witnessed in Great Britain. At the beginning of 
the last century politics in England were hopelessly 
universally 
The 
governing class consisted of a narrow group of landowners 
divided into two parties whose differences did not go far 
beneath the surface. Within the limits of this small group 
it was assumed that any man who entered political life 
was entitled to enrich both himself and his relatives at the 
expense of the public treasury. Oflices, sinecures, pensions, 
and contracts were distributed solely with this end in 
view, and anyone who objected to these practices had to 
When Shelburne as a 


corrupt, and this corruption was almost 


accepted as an inevitable incident of political life. 


stay out of politics altogether. 


young man ventured the opinion that statesmen should 
be “ trustees between the King and the people ~ he was 
met by Henry Fox, then Paymaster-General, with the 


sneer that he could never hope to enter public life unti) 
he had ** got rid of such puerile notions.’ In other words. 
corruption was not only practised, but was openly accepted 
as a necessary part of the political machinery, 

Behind the governing class of landed gentry there stood 
a very small electorate, numbering perhaps about two 
per cent. of the total population and distributed for the 
most part in the so-called “ rotten boroughs.” — This 
small electorate was frankly bribed, and no one made 
any pretence about it. The support of the voters was not 
purchased by promises of railways and harbours, but more 
directly and I think more honestly —by ready cash in 
the form of five-pound notes. This method had two 
advantages over our present Canadian practice. In the 
first place the total sum disbursed in corruption was much 
smaller, and, secondly, it came directly out of the 
pockets of the candidate or his patron, and not out of the 
national treasury. 

In the course of the nineteenth century English political 
life was swept by a reform movement which amounted to 
a revolution, 
contracts and financial transactions were placed under 
independent serutiny, the purchase of oflices was abolished, 
and the civil service was freed from political patronage, 
and the judges gradually came to be appointed for their 
Above all there was created a 
that the 
government should be administered in the interest of the 
nation as a whole. The last-relic of the old régime to 
linger on was the practice of granting titles in return for 
contributions to party funds, and this probably only 
survived until recently because it did not involve any 
charge upon the public funds. Broadly speaking, it may 
now be stated that, but for a few exceptional instances, 
English public life is clean. 

The importance of this revolution lies not so much in 


Sinecures and pensions were suppressed, 


professional eminence. 


strong public sentiment which demanded 


the specilic reforms which have been effected as in the 
tremendous change in public opinion which alone has 
carried them through. 
has becn no corresponding movement of any real force in 


To that great movement there 
Canada. It is needless to give specific examples of the 
low state of our public morality. Some cases of corruption 
have developed into public scandals, others are fairly 
widely known among well-informed men, and many more 


have doubtless been effectively concealed. My point is 
rather that average Canadian opinion tends to regard 
such things with the eynical complacency of English 
gentlemen of the eighteenth century, and we have not 
kept pace with the movement of English ideas. It is 
assumed as a matter of course that men go into politics 
to make money, and that the support of the voters nuist 
We 


do not even insist upon the clementary precautions which 


be gained by the promise of direct material benetits. 


help to protect politicians from temptation, such as the 
excellent: English rule which prohibits cabinet ministers 
from holding directorships. We are continually inviting 
men to occupy positions in which their private interest is 
liable to confiict with their public duty. 

The only substantial difference between political corrup 
tion in modern Canada and that of England a century ago 
is that the latter affected a much smaller number of people 
and cost much less money. The old English governing 
class was very small in numbers and the clectorate was an 
In Canada 


to-day the number of people with a direct personal interest 


insignificant fraction of the nation as a whole. 


in the government is very large and the electorate is 
co-extensive with the adult population. The 
result is that corruption, whether in its moral or in its 


almost 


material consequences, is much more injurious to us than 
It might be 
good for us to challenge our own complacency, to reflect 


it was to our ancestors in the Old Country. 
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that “a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things that he possesseth,” and to ask ourselves anictly 
whether i, soe iaortant “Tinicers we are not a long 
way behind the “Sold” countries little 
tempted to despise. 


that we are a 


Herberr A Sarru, 
McGill University, Montreal, 
October 17th, 1925. 


AN AMERICAN  PROFESSOR’S 
REFLECTIONS ON OXFORD 
By S. E. Mortson. 


Marmsvorth Professor of American History at Oxford, 


1922-25. 


If. -PROFESSORS, LIBRARIES, AND THE STUDY 
OF HISTORY. 


*« They are not long, the days of wine and roses, 


ryMIk college fellows at Oxford are underpaid but not 
i overworked in comparison with the younger members 
of American university staffs. An American instructor 
is lucky to get an hour’s recreation a day; his terms 
extend to thirty or thirty-five instead of 
weeks of the year; be gets no extra pay for examining ; 
Oxford 
fellows who have the taste and ability for research, 
manage to find the time ; and the quality of their contri- 


twenty-four 


and instead of dining he mevely cats. Those 


butions to human knowledge is so high and distinctive 
that ther Further, 
unless a don a taste for writing or research, his 


soft routine is apt to pall after ten or fifteen years, 


one wishes were more of them. 


hay © 


Few suspect how many of those, around the age of forty, 
are wishing to be anywhere but Oxford. 


If the life of the Oxford don seems enviable to the 


harried and hard-worked young American instructor 
the life of an Oxford professor is ideal beyond the dreams 


of his American colleagues. He really has time to study 
his subject, aad it rests wholly with his own taste and 
whether he do even that. But he is curiously 
the The 


Commission has wisely proposed to provide every pro- 


conscience 
un-co-ordinated with University. statutory 
fessor with a seat in the governing body of some college. 
Th will remain, in many faculties, an underlying 
antagonism between professors and tutors that no par- 
For Oxford is 


the pre fe ssor, 


liamentary commission can dissolve. 


essentially a master’s university; and 
alter some centuries of trial, has not yet found his place. 


New blood comes into the professoriat, when it ts already 


Id blood, which will not mingle with that which has 
ilready been dyed an Oxford blue. Hence, a professor 
who comes up with an unbecoming zeal to teach his 
subject in other fashion than writing books about it 


nust struggle for years against prejudice and vested 


=~ 


est to almost certain defeat ; or he may ignore the 
indergraduates and write books, which is what the 
I expects of him. There brilliant 
eptions, like Sir Wilham Osler, who manage to teach 
and there are 


Unive rsity are ai few 
d do research and many things beside ; 


rs who do practically nothing but potter about, 
Ri t ind 
protessorial chair 
= a 1 : i 
Which makes the most conspicuous waste of energy 


talent that I have 


well-deserved) promotions of tutors to 


point out one way to end the ancient 


noticed in Oxford, 


Professors might also be used more than hitherto in 
ting post-graduate research. In some of the sciences, 

tl appears to be well organized and admirably 

o 1; in the humanities it is, for the most part, wholly 
organized, and lamentably guided. Owing to political 


ssure, Oxford recently and reluctantly established a 


an ersatz Ph.D. 


supervisor ~ twiee a term for two or three 


D.Phil. degree ; 
chats witha“ 


vears, submits his dissertation, and wins or loses on the 


The candidate merely 


opinion of two examiners, Who have no accepted standard, 
A new university statute offers some promise of seminars, 
and a real training in method, but the statute was so 
emasculated in through the efforts of those 
who do not believe in research, that it is little more than a 


The faculty boards may, if they wish, establish 


assace 
pas age, 


promise. 
seminars and advanced study courses; and it is to be 
hoped they may, for it would be a pity if the Oxford 
D.Phil. proved in the end to be an inferior ariicle to 
the American Ph.D. 

Among the other discouragements to scholarship at 
Oxford must be counted the libraries. They are hopelessly 


un-co-ordinated and so decentralized that it requires 
years to learn what books on one’s own subject may be 
found there. Conditions in general, and no one in 


particular, are to blame for this situation. I was forced 
to add to the confuston by founding a special American 
History Library. The 
income and staff, is highly efficient, even by American 
and 


Bodleian, considering its small 
standards ; it spends fewer pence in cataloguing 
shelving a new book than any American library spends 
dollars ; but with the cnorimous output of modern presses 
the Bodleian unable 


The process of burrowing into the waterloggy 


short time be 


will inh i ) cope. 


{ 
! soil of 
Oxford cannot long be continued, and dumping books iit 
other buildings merely adds to the confusion. It is time 
for Oxford to face the apparently disagreeable fact that 
built, ane probably 


eventually a new Bodician must be 


in the now thrice violated Parks. In the meantime, 
with the expenditure of a few hundred pounds, the 
treasures already in Oxford libraries could be rendered 
more accessible by a card-index caialogue of the whole. 
Cecil Rhodes, in his notebook, expressed the wish 


that Oxford dons inight annually repeat to their pupils 
his economic credo once a year. Fortunately, there ts 
no danger lest Oxford dons repeat hoiilies to their pupils 
at stated 
Tf Cecil Rhodes really 
trinated with some form of political orthodoxy, he 
the Oxtord 


outlived 


intervals, or post up pious maxims in hall. 


( xpected his scholars to by indoc- 
chose 


wrong university for his experiment. has 


many dogmas, and outgrown the fashioning 


of dogmas. Few persons there are even a little afraid 


and the theologians are not the least afraid of new 
ideas; and nobody runs after them because they are 
new, which they seldom are. There is something in the 


discipline and genius of the place that makes it superior 


to propaganda, and zealous only in the search for truth. 
A don 1s ant to BY ii radu al itt resp ct ol his Owl subject, 
and conservative in respect of those things he docs not 
profess to have studied. 

Yet some concession in the matter of content mught 


well be made to the imperial vision of 


and Beit, by giving undergraduates more 
the Dominions and th 
been established for that 


vel Imperial ana 


men like Rhodes 
opportunity 
United 


purpose 
I i ‘ 


to study the history of 
States. Chairs 


and profess rs app ynted : 


hay 
American 


history are still peripheral to the appropriate honour 
schools. There is nothing in the statutes, but ry thing 
in fact, to diseour we ih undergraduate from spe ding 
time on tracing the history of the British race ove 

SCES In modern historv, for instance, he must 
socnd so much time on the \aglo-Saxon and 
Noriman kings, o } rtain to be « nined, 


Wroln it is 


has no time for Lord Durham and Abraham 


that he 

Lincoln, on whom he is certain not to be cxamuned, 
America and the Dominions lose by thus, for then history 
much wants writing by the literary historians that Oxford 


vecasionally produces. Possibly the undergraduates of 
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to-day and rulers of to-morrow might also benefit by 
some knowledge of the history ana problems of the 
Dominions and the United States. 

If these suggestions have any value, they will in the 
end be adopted. For Oxford, with all her diversity, 
has a sort of inner and corporate wisdom that enables 
her to ignore unsound advice, to adapt herself to the 
needs of successive eras, and to save all that is best 
of the age that is passing for the age that is waiting before. 

The voyage is nearing its end, and America lies just 
below the horizon. To-morrow I shall once more taste 
Walt Whitman’s “joy of being toss’d in the brave 
turmoil of these times.” But there will be many moments 
when I shall regret the soft and sheltered days within 
Oxford walls, the conversation and the company of the 
most humane and intelligent group of people I have 
ever known. My days of wine and roses are over. 

SS. Winifredian. At Sea. 


(Concluded.) 


WORMWOOD SCRUBS FROM 


INSIDE 


THE 


I—NEW METHODS FOR MIND AND BODY 
By An Ex-Prisoner. 


Lee the last six months the authorities at 

Wormwood Scrubs Prison have made a special 
attempt to treat prisoners as rational beings, and not as 
automatons. It may be said that no prisoner is rational 
otherwise he would not find himself in prison. But then, 
who of us is rational at all times? That the action of 
the authorities is a step in the right direction is amply 
borne out, not only by the gratitude of the prisoners 
themselves, but by the gratifying results. 

Many of the accounts of what is going on at Wormwood 
It is a pity that the 
endeavours of a body of men within the Prison Depart- 
ment of the Home Office who have wholly at heart the 
reclamation of their fellow-citizens should be misunderstood 
or misrepresented. What is the new The 
first offender is now kept apart from the old “lag.” He 
is saved from the contact which has brought to a criminal 
end many a man the like of whom ts to-day made once 
more a respectable member of socicty. 


Scrubs have been quite misleading. 


scheme ? 


Teo much stress 

cannot be laid on this fact, for the man who has served 
his first sentence, has behaved himself while serving, and 
has come away with a “ clean sheet ” has the right to be 
given another chance in life. 

First and foremost under the new method an appeal 
is made to the higher instincts, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that this appeal is being responded to by the 
majority of the first offenders at Wormwood Scrubs, 
The keynote of the system is Honour. Wherever it is 
possible a man is placed on his honour. Ilonour not to 
try to escape ; honour not to abuse the privileges granted ; 
Hard work is 
considered necessary for the drilling and moulding of the 
mind and body, and from six-thirty in the morning until 
nearly nine o'clock at night a man’s time is taken wp with 
work, exercise, play and education. 


and honour among his fellow-prisoners. 


Most readers will know, from hearsay and reading, the 
class of manual work performed by prisoners, such as 
mail-bag making, basket making, brush making, boot 
making, tailoring avd the like. 
to say on this subject that no man is forced to do more 
than an adequate day’s work, and that every effort is 


It is therefore enough 


= 


made to fit in the work with the man’s abilities. It js the 
new educational plans that I want to describe. The 
greatest credit must be given to those in authority 
for the admirable way in which the curriculum has been 
planned. 
From seven o'clock until about nine o'clock cyery 
evening educational classes are being held, one of which 
every man has a right to attend if he so wishes and is a 
suitable candidate. Even the man who is undergoing a 
sentence of a month or less is provided for. He can join 
the Civie class at which is taught the art of how to become 
a worthy. citizen. For those with longer sentences there 
is a wide range of choice, such as how to sole and heel 
shoes, make furniture, weave mats, keep bees, knit socks 
and do various other kinds of handicrafts. A much higher 
standard is set than is usual, and it is this higher standard 
which is proving to the authorities that their endeavours 
to increase eflicieney are indeed worth while. Shorthand, 
never before taught in any British prison, is becoming 
popular at Wormwood Scrubs, and although as a begin- 
ning it is only possible to help those who know the system 
to keep up their speed, it is hoped in the very near future 
to obtain the services of a competent teacher. French is 
another subject which is very popular, and here let it be 
known that not only can a man learn French from the 
beginning, but, if he is at all proficient and has any know- 
ledge of conversational French, there is a special class set 
aside for him at which he can not only converse, but is 
able to read well-known authors, There is a wide choice 
of books, not only in the Prison Library, but also in a 
special Library kept by the Prisoners’ Educational Com- 
mittee. Once a week there is a class for German, and, if 
the occasion demanded it, both Spanish and Italian classes 
would be formed. 

There are no less than five literary classes, at the head 
of which are first-class teachers capable of expounding 
prose, poetry and drama. These classes are never dull, in 
proof of which it may be mentioned that there is always a 
waiting list. Budding Thespians aim as high as Hamlet 
or The Tempest when they are not satisfied with Abraham 
Lincoln or Dear Brutus. The lover of poetry can have 
explained to him the intricacies, delicacies and pro- 


fundities of the greatest of poets. ‘ Horatius,” “ The 
Revenge,” and * The Burial of Sir John Moore,” I may 


mention as favourites at Wormwood Scrubs. Who would 
dare to say that a man’s life is not likely to be better for 


Here 


Debating Class, for no more interesting, popular or in- 


such inflneneces ? mention must be made of the 


structive class exists at the prison. Every member has a 
chance of learning how to speak in public on various 
subjects, and the standard reached seems amazing when 
it is taken into consideration that there is no picking of 
special members for this class. There is also a class for 
teaching the art of letter-writing. 

Now to turn to physical exercise, though it is inypos- 
sible to do away iminediately with the monotonous old 
system of walking round and round an oval-shaped 
asphalte path in Indian file, this has been abolished wher- 
ever feasible. Physical “ jerks ” have been instituted for 
those capable of performing the exercises, while on 


certain evenings in the week there are gymnastic c! 


asses. 
The instructors of these classes deserve high praise and 
the pupils are enthusiastic. Human pyramid building, 
work on the parallel bars, horizontal bar, the “ 
and the “ ladder ” 
when performances are given before the other inmates of 
the prison. Without a doubt the average man who 
leaves Wormwood Scrubs is a hundred per cent. more 
fit physically and mentally than when he went there. 


(To be concluded.) 


horse ” 
always call forth rounds of applause 
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THE GRAND OLD MAN OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


T was on November 14th, 1918, that the Czechoslovak 
National Assembly, meeting in Prague, formally 
Jeclared the Czechoslovak State a Republic, with Thomas 
Garigue Masaryk, widely known as Professor Masaryk, 
as its President. Exactly three years before Masaryk, with 
the sanction of the Czech leaders in Austria and elsewhere, 
jssued the manifesto which not only ranged the Czechs 
definitely with the Allies in the War, but as definitely 
asserted that the aim of the Czechs was the establishment 
of an independent Czechoslovakia. In the interval 
between those dates Masaryk’s activities were as prodi- 
gious as incessant. For one thing, he had to fashion a 
political organization that would represent his country, 
and this he did, ably assisted by Dr. Benesh among others, 
by setting up the Czechoslovak National Council in 
Paris ; for another thing, he had to lighten the darkness 
of Western Europe respecting the claims and objects of 
the Czechoslovaks, and this he did by lectures at King’s 
College, London, and at the Sorbonne in Paris, as well as 
by a remarkably eflicient gencral propaganda. He made 
British and French statesmen understand how great a 
part his people might play in the struggle with Germany 
and Austria, and particularly with the latter. 

Masaryk’s next effort, and the most important at the 
time, was his consolidation of the Czechs who were already 
fighting for the Allies, or who had surrendered voluntarily 
to them, as, for example, to the Russians, into regiments, 
brigades, and finally armies. This took him to Russia in 
1917, in the chaos of the Revolution ; the Czech troops 
called him ‘t Father Masaryk,” hailed him as their leader, 
and followed his instructions, which in the end detached 
them from the Russian command and saved them from 
the infection of Red fanaticism. Having told the Czech 
army in Russia to transfer itself by way of Siberia and 
Vladivostok to France, he went on ahead to prepare the 
way, and this led him to Japan and America ; he was in 
Chicago. the chief centre of the Czechs in the United 
States, in May, 1918. During the next four months he 
had the satisfaction of receiving the “ recognition ” of 
the National Council and Czech Army from France, Italy, 
Britain and America. On October 28th, 1918, Czecho- 
slovakia proclaimed its independence, and on December 
21st, Masaryk was welcomed in the capital as Head of the 
State, every town and village having dressed itself, in the 
vivid phrase of a Czech writer, “ as if for a bridegroom.” 
He had founded the State; he now applied himself to 
In May, 1920, Masaryk was elected 
His two main objects have been exter- 


building it up. 
President for life. 
nally the security and internally the unification of Czecho- 
slovakia. The former resulted in the formation of the 
Little Entente and the treaties with France and Poland, 
and as regards the latter Masaryk in his own person is 
the unifier of his country, for he is revered by all Czecho- 
slovaks, whatever their political stripe. 

President Maseryvk’s career is a very high and unusual 
romance— a romance of character far more than of cir- 
cumstances. Born in a Moravian border-town of humble 
parents in 1850, and having had very little schooling, he 
began life as apprentice to a locksmith and continued it 
as a blacksmith; but he educated himself, gave lessons to 


pay his way, and finally graduated at the University of 


Vienna, where he became a minor professor. In 1882 he 
was a professor in the Czech University, Prague, and 
during the next twenty years he wrote many important 
books on various subjects. In 1891 he was elected to the 
Reichsrath, but resigned after two years. In 1907 he 


was again a member of the Austrian Parliament, and it 
was from that time on that his name began to be well 
known throughout Europe. For it was during this period 
that he exposed the Austro-Hungarian intrigues against 
Serbia and proved the complicity of the Legation at 
Belgrade and of the Austro-Hungarian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in the Friedjung and Vasitch forgeries. A passion 
for righteousness and the truth burned in Masaryk. 
Naturally, he made many enemies—not only among the 
Austrians, Germans, and Hungarians, but among the 
Czechs themselves, for, to the great offence of some of his 
countrymen, he disproved the authenticity of famous 
Czech historical manuscripts, which had been regarded as 
sacred. He was reviled, persecuted, punished, but he 
did not swerve from the path he had marked out. The 
outbreak of the Great War deepened his antagonism to the 
Austrian Empire. In the struggle he saw the opportunity 
for the emancipation of the Czechs, and he grasped it 
with all his powers. He has reaped a_ wonderful 
reward, 

What manner of man is President Masaryk personally ? 
I had the privilege of spending part of two days with him 
this autumn at the beautiful chdteau of Topolchanky, 
formerly the property of the Archduke Joseph, and now 
the Slovak residence of the President. The morning of 
the second day was very wet. In the gardens every leaf 
on every branch of every tree was dripping heavily. The 
sky was black with clouds, and the prospect out of doors 
was distinctly uninviting. At ten o'clock President 
Masaryk sent word by his private secretary that he was 
waiting—to take me for a drive! In a closed car or car- 
riage, presumably. But, no. Under the porte-cochére 
stood a large two-horse drosky, open of course, though 
the hood was pulled well forward and there was the usual 
apron ‘to protect the legs. The President, a tall, straight, 
rather spare figure, in an overcoat and soft felt hat, 
strode out from the vestibule, smiling. No one who did 


not know his age would ever have supposed that he 


was “ getting on” for seventy-six. The postage stamps 
of Czechoslovakia represent his face as severe and ascetic 
Jooking, even emaciated ; they are a libel and should be 
done away with. It is a serious face, but it is not ema- 
ciated at all; it is easily capable of laughter. After 
greeting me kindly, he jumped into the drosky, and I 
climbed up to his side. ‘ It rains,” said the President, 
with great cheerfulness, and then added, as an after- 
It didn’t. The 


aide-de-camp and the coachman on the box, however, had 


thought, “ but it will soon clear up.” 


much the worst of it. 

The roads were rivulets. When the drosky carecned 
to one side the President bumped into me, and when it 
swung to the other side I bumped into him. A bigger 
lurch, and a wet bough would swish across the drosky and 
besprinkle us with strict impartiality, and all the time this 
vigorous, unaffected, young-old man showed the pre- 
occupation of his mind. The chief subject of his talk 
was the making of a State. 

Presently our drive took us into a cleared space in the 
forest. “We'll get out here,” he said, in his cheerful way. 
The rain still poured down, though not quite so heavily as 
before. Some little distance ahead were the ruins of an 
old castle perched on a rocky height.“ There’s a line view 
from up there,” said the President, suggestively. “ Are 
you afraid ? ” he asked, his eyes laughing. I said, ** We'd 
both get rather wet.” ‘* What’s that!” he returned 

this young fellow of seventy-six. And off he marched 
through the thick wet grass, and sixty-eight, which is 
my age, could not but follow such a lead. 


Roerrr Macurnay,. 
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HOW | MODERNIZED MY OLD HOUSE 


FEMS article is not written for millionaires, but there 

is no reason why they should not have something 
before they pass on to the next, so I offer them, from my 
Mottoes for Millionaires ; 


No. I. 
worth anything.” 


“Charity and Personal Force are the only Investments 
Walt Whitman. 

Kor persons of modest means. who cannot give carle 
blanche to a first-class architect, in consultation with a 
hygienist, for a Californian bungalow, but who must 
perforce live in such houses as our country is crowded 
with — that is to say, for any of some millions of our 
fellows, this record of a practical achievement is here 
made. As we proceed, we shall sce how much more 
might have heen done, in some directions, with an ample 
purse, but the real value, as I believe it to be, of my 
efforts lies in their moderate cost and the transformation 
thus effected less in appearance than in reality. 

The house is an entirely ordinary affair, nearly a hun- 
dred vears old, and in a London suburb. When I in- 
herited it and had, in effect, to inhabit it, my problem was 
to make it consort as far as possible with my principles 
Health, heauty and clficiency or labour- 
This old semi-basement 


and teaching. 
saving were the three desiderata. 
house dates from an age when our idéas of hygiene would 
have been thought insane, and when the problem of 
domestic service was almost non-existent, there being 
plenty of room in the basement, and stairs being provided 
for voung legs to climb. 


First, more air. A former tenant evidently had some 


fecling towards ventilation. He did introduce shafts 
und inlets from without into two living rooms. These 


were necessarily dirty, and the admission of air was 
ridiculously inadequate. ‘That of thing is not 
worth mentioning, One must have widely open windows, 
and not be content with admitting air, as if it were 
petrol or chloroform, through a tube of most doubtful 
Cleanliness. Henee the first thing, the windows of the 
living roonis being French, was to alter the lights above 
them and make them so that they could be opened. 
Then a simple possibility offered itself regarding a small 
A bow window had 


sort 


upstairs bedroom, which looks west. 
been built out beneath it, by some previous occupant, 
and thus there was an unused roof, at which one could 
merely look through the one window of this bedroom. — | 
had the bricks removed from below the window - they 
were promptly used in the garden and converted il 
into a door. A railing was put round the unused roof 
to which access was thus made for the 78-year old lady 
Wooden gratings make a floor. 
She grows creepers and other plants here, and 
a garden chair, and a for shelter. Her 
bedroom has become the best in the house because it has 
Here she sits and gets 
This is really 


whose bedroom this is. 
has 
serecht poor 
its own private garden balcony. 
the last of the sunlight on many evenings. 
a transformation of a mean room and the total cost was 
about twelve pounds. There must be tens of thousands 
of instances where an unused piece of Hat roof can thus 
he made inte an acrial garden by little more than con- 
verting a window into a Kneouraged by this 
success, T knoeked more bricks from beneath a kitchen 
window, and converted it into a door, thus giving easy 
access to the garden, where a table and seats, a few feet 
away, serve for outdoor meals durtig many months in the 
As T passed the quarries of Carrara, in January, 


door. 


year. 


coming home by road, L wished for some of their product ; 
but the truth must be told, that only the table is made of 
marble (and that second-hand) ; 
and much more in the garden, are of artificial stone, 
This is very cheap and serviceable. 


its legs, and the seats, 


or remmforeed concrete. 


Let me add that, on the general principle that the open air 
beats any scheme for ventilating a closed apartment, 
I have roofed over the angle between two very high old 
walls at the bottom of the garden, made a stone floor, and 
thus converted a rubbish heap into a Haven, where we 
live during many hours, and whither, by a wire running 
along the wall from the house, we can lead everything that 
the ether now conveys of music and speech. There are 
worse places to hear Die Meistersinger or the Savoy 
Bands. 

Second, more water. The house had a bath in a dressing 
room. Another had to be installed on the top or 
nursery floor; and, after seeing the bath provided for the 
domestic servant in any decent New York apartment, I 
could do no less than instal another in the basement. At 
various points running water was also provided; but 
there are no arrangements for washing in any of the 
That is best done elsewhere in my view. 
One cannot effectively wash the deposits of London smoke 
and the results of travel from off the skin by cold water. 
Ifot water must be available, day and night, on every 
floor. The old kitchen range, besides being dirty, labour- 
making, and smoke-producing, was also totally ineflicient. 
It was removed. I consulted an expert friend, and 
installed a “ Sentry,” always on unsleeping guard, who 
burns coke and gives us hot water in unlimited abundance, 
day and night, on all floors, at very small cost and with a 
minimum of attention once a day. (They tell me that 
another make, called the ‘* Koke,” is as good, or perhaps 
In this house, thus provided, no one carries 
there are no 


bedrooms. 


even better.) 
water about, hot or cold, clean or dirty ; 
slops to empty, and we are clean below stairs as well as 
above. 

Third, more warmth. 
is required for water, gas is too expensive, like cleetricity, 
But it serves perfectly for the heating of 


For continuous heating, which 
for my purse. 
rooms, providing the radiant heat natural and necessary 
for our bodies, without making smoke. The types ol 
stove have vastly improved since first T began to use 
The modern ones are 
Of course they 


them more than twenty vears ago. 
clean and ecflicient and nice to look at. 
must be inspected, and of course the chimneys must be 


in order. Then there are no * fumes ~~ though there are 
always noxious fumes at everybody else's end of a chimney 
where coal is burnt below — nor is there any need for that 
absurd saucer of water offered in some mystic rite to 
certain fires I this 
young legs, nor old, carry coal or ashes, there are no fires 
Put this fact along 


gas sometimes see. In house, no 
to lay nor grates to cmpty and clean, 
with the water supply system and consider what is left 
of the problem of domestic service. 

During the Domestic Service Inquiry, when 
describing some of these arrangements as a witness, | 
a lady who only allowed her 


I was 


was asked my opmion of 
servant to take an occasional bath in the water which she 
had herself used ; and could but reply that such a mistress 
ought to empty grates in Hades for ever. 

The form of heat needed for cooking is supplied by a 
yas cooker in the kitchen and a small one on the nursery 
floor, A gas ring is attached to the stove in the library 
and when T return from a lecture out of town at midnight 
or so, T can heat a saucepan containing soup and supply 
myself with all I need long after everyone else has gon 
to bed. 

Third, more light. 
octave, but by precious rays half an octave or so beyond 
the violet. Very few of these vital ultra-violet 
reach London, though we get more here on the urban 
edge of Hampstead than are recorded in 
where the smoke is denser. Making no smoke myself, I 
must try to receive all the ultra-violet that can struggle 


We live not ouly by the vistble 
rays 


Kingsway, 
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through my m ighbours’ smoke. Windows on the south 
are therefore glazed with the Vitaglass, which was 
referred to in a recent article in this journal as now 
provided in the Experimental Monkey House at the Zoo. 
In May of last vear I sent out an $.O.S. in the columns of 
Nature for a substitute for quartz, which is prohibitively 
expensive. This vitaglass is what I asked for, and I was 
proud to show it lately at international mectings in 
Heidelberg and Geneva as a British invention. It has 
been devised by Mr. F. E. Lamplough, of King’s 
Norton, Birmingham. (Please do not write to me about 
it.) It costs only little more than ordinary glass, and the 
spectrum shows clearly that it transmits the ultra-violet 
rays we need, There are many days when windows must 
be shut and yet the precious rays can reach the occupant 
of a southward bedroom, and a real sunbath can be 
obtained. When, by this and other means, much ultra- 
violet light enters a room, we have to consider the quality 
of our dyes. Old Persian rugs, made to look the sun in 


the face without blenching, as is fitting in the land of 


Yoroaster, serve very well: but, in any case, colour is 


worth more to the eve of the beholder, and for the life of 


the wearer, In one’s cheeks than in one’s carpets. 

Too often there iS ho ultra-\ iolet to be had from Heavy N> 
unless one could fly up in an aeroplane above the pestilent 
congregation of vapours made by our obsolete and bar- 
baric methods of converting our national wealth into 
national th, as Ruskin would have said. Then recourse 
must be had to artificial light. That by which we see is 
useless for hygiene: no ultra-violet passes the atoms of 
lead, ete., in the glass bulbs of our electric lights. Many 
lamps are avatlabl mine is safe for an old lady or a 
small child to turn on and use, for it does not splutter 
nor need adjustment. It is a mereury vapour quartz 
lamp, of the kind proved through many vears in the United 
States and on the Continent. It is run from the clectrie 
light circuit and stands beside my bed, and is used at 
convenient times by evervouc. A few minutes sullice. 
One must wear goggles, as the ultra-violet light is strong 
and would otherwise cause conjunctivitis, like the snow 
blindness feared near the Poles or on Mount Everest. The 
Jamp is expensive, but very cheap to run. The cost is 
Jargely due to the quartz which holds the mercury, just 
as in the ease of the bulb used for the monkeys at the Zoo, 
but I do not see why vitaglass should not replace this 
very expensive item in future. Tere, of course, I have 
no present space to discuss the use of artificial light baths 
for hygiene, but to inehide proy iston for them is aa 
ssential part of the real modernization of an otherwise 
hsolete old house. 

Fourth, less dirt. The house is, of course, less dirty 
than ever before in its history, because of certain arrange- 
ments already named. We use ai vacuum cleaner, 
The old 


hoards should have been covered with parquet, of course 


Loose rugs can be dealt with in many ways. 
but for reasons unknown to me. the cost in this country of 


what one sees in the most modest rooms on the Continent! 


or in America is almost prohibitive, so that my new 
parquet is confined to the hall, and Liberty's * tiloleum ” 
serves clsewhere. This is easily cleaned, Plate vlass 


covers dressing tables, chests of drawers and so forth in 
hedrooms : cleanly, again. We really have a minimum 
of dust, which ts an enc my to life. Little comes from the 
garden, where crazy paving (for which one totled and saved, 
for its cost is most mysteriously monstrous) covers: the 
paths and the space where we eat. Without if, on many 
days now feasible, the garden would be uninhabitable. 
Paint is another cleanly thing, and of course one has ¢o 
tile a bathroom. Iam writing this in my garden, late in 
October, and opposite my eves, when I raise them, are 
a bird bath, a bog and two rock plant beds, all composed 


= ew oe 





of old sinks from the house. We do our washing bettei 
without them and they serve excellently out here. 

Fifth, more music. Having a high aerial and being 
near to 2L0 I find that a cheap crystal set serves for two 
pairs of headphones in the nursery, two in the music 
room, two in the Haven at the end of the garden and two 
in the domestics’ living room downstairs. It is a boon. 
Loud speakers I bar; one in the garden might annoy 
neighbours, and in the house would often interfere with 
work. Headphones are private and annoy nobody. If 
you cannot sleep you can listen late at night and disturb 
no slumbers elsewhere. 

The place was an ugly old house of bricks ; it has become, 
alike for its human, canine and feline inhabitants, a 
home of life. CRUSADER, 


SOME IRISH POACHERS 


] T is said that the new Civie Guard in the Free State 
are giving more attention than the old Constabulary 
did to fish preservation. That might well be, for, for some 
reason I never understood, the R.I.C. authorities used 
to claim that it was no part of their duties to stop fish 
poaching. All the same, their presence, their knowledge 
of the country, and the general respect that they inspired, 
afforded the rivers a certain amount of protection under 
the old régime. Where determined poachers lived and 
fished that protection was little enough, for the Irish 
Government made it a practice to reduce any fines for 
poaching to a nugatory amount. It was well known 
that, if ever an owner of fishing obtained a conviction, 
Dublin Castle would reduce the fines to five shillings 
a head, as a matter of course, on appeal. Consequently, 
wherever poaching was worth while, the close-time laws 
were simply disregarded. 
On the Suir, below Clonmel, there were, I think, twenty 
“cots” fer salmon netting (which duly paid licence), 
each with a crew of four men. These cots took it in turn 


to fish in the weekly close-time between Saturday and 
Monday. More often than not no one interfered with 
them; and they caught and despatched to London 
their ten, twenty or more salmon for which they got 
2s. or 3s., or even (carly in the season) 5s. a pound. If 
they were prosecuted and fined it was nothing to them 
to pay the small amount involved : a levy on all the cots 
reduced it to a few pence per head. And the fishing 
went on, in season and out, whenever possible. Merci- 
filly there are high floods in that great river, and lots 
of rough weather; and the Southern Irish do not like 
exposing themsclyves unnecessarily. Otherwise, from this 
form of poaching alone, the salmon in the Suir would 
have been extinct by now. Whatever the number of 
oimen and their habits it is not likely that the Civie 
(guard will * pay more attention ” to them than did the 
R.LC.: for the cotmen are desperate fellows and would 
be apt to put an unarmed Civie Guard in the river. 

Nor are the Civie Guard more likely to interfere with 
the people of ihe upper waters, who repair, in the soft 


niehts of November and December, with their ass carts 
to the stripling rivers and load the little carts with 
spawning sahnon which they take with pitch-forks off 
the-redds. This is hard enough to stop in more civilized 
countries, for the fish go up dozens of small streams, 
and ii is almost impossible to watch them all, It was 


not attempted in Treland; all that could be done was 
to collect the few watchers. at the most frequented 
spawning grounds and hope for the best. The R.I.C., 
though they did not take part in the watching, gave a 
certain amount of help, as they patrolled the roads, 
There was some respect for the law, and no one liked te 
mect the police late at night; they might search your 
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cart on the chance of finding poteen, and if 
to be full of red salmon in the close time, 
could not fail to prosecute. The mountainy 
not as a rule organized like the cotmen. 
amateurs and not professionals; they had no organi- 
zation for paying the fines, and were on that account 
also more afraid of the police. 

There was one spawning place in a river which ran 
almost under the house, and you could watch the spawning 
fish from the windows. Even if the poachers were at 
work above and below, vou knew that they would never 
come into the garden and under the lights of the house. 
Therefore, you felt that at least a few fish had a chance. 
And such is the amazing feeundity of the salmon that 
the undisturbed spawning of some dozens of fish, in good 
conditions of water and weather, would go far to stock 
Now that hospitable house is burned, the pro- 
tection it gave is removed, and the spawning bed is open 


river. 
io anyone to raid. One can only hope, as one hoped 
then, for the places it was impossible to watch, that the 
raider comes a day too late, and only attacks the fish 
wnen they have safely spawned. 

n Kerry, where they poison the rivers with spurge, 
the present state of things must (till the fish are all gone) 
like heaven to the native. There famous 
story of Mr. Birrell in this connexion. 
aowne’s agent had prosecuted some poachers for poisoning 
one of the rivers, and the local District Council sent up 
2 deputation to Dublin Castle. It was not merely a 
cuestion of reducing a fine: there had been a fight 
ind some dirty work, with the result that the “ boys ” 
vere in prison. So, to appeal to a kind Liberal Govern- 
ment, the District Councillors took a high line. They 
protested, they said, against the inhumanity, the bar- 
barity, the brutality of putting those fine young men in 
jail. Why should they be punished for using to capture 
fish a herb which God Almighty had planted on the 
banks of the river for that very purpose ? 

On that occasion Mr. Birrell’s gift of humour was 
appropriate. He gravely replied that his Government 
was pledged to give the Land to the People, but that 
the Prime Minister had said nothing about the Water. 
Lord Lansdowne, therefore, was quite justified in pro- 
tecting his own. and the Government could do nothing 
for the prisoners, 


sia 


Lord Lans- 


seem 


success the Civie Guard will have 
in the little rivers of Louth, full as they used to be of 
In a big river there is some chance for 
the fish against poachers. The nets stick or slip on the 
rocks : blocks studded 
cunningly with hooks which tear the nets. On a big 
river, the strength of the 
current and the depth of the river mean some protec- 


One wonders what 
great salmon. 


natural, it may be, or concrete 


too, in spring or winter, 


tion: in summer the weeds, never cut as in England, 
are a refuge—-though a salmon does not willingly bury 
himself in weeds, like a trout. But in the shallow, narrow 
rivers of Louth the pools where the fish collect are so 
small that they can be dragged in almost a few minutes, 
One year the watcher at White Mills waited night after 


night and nothing happened. Then, on a bright March 


morning he thought all was safe —the pool is barely a 
hundred yards from the fishing cottage—and he went 
to breakfast at six o'clock. When he came back at 
seven, before the people in the cottage were stirring, 


he found the bank all trampled and covered with seales. 
The poachers, too, had waited all night watching him, 
In that short time the pool had been swept elean, and 
some dozen of great fish had left by the morning train. 
If such things happened when there were people in 
Ireland who could afford to pay for watchers, it will 
M. 


go hard with those narrow rivers now, 


THE CINEMA 


OF BRITISH FILMS 


Quire suddenly, no one exactly knows why, the powers that 
be in England have realized the importance of the cinema. 
The immediate result is that everyone now recognizes what 
they ought to have seen for five years or more, that there 
are no British films. And the subsidiary result is a strong 
against American pictures. This is unfortunate, 
since at the moment the cinema is virtually American and 
little else. Now while it is true that many films of American 
origin are deplorable, that they are vulgar and sensational 
and even dismally stupid, it is also true that we owe the present 
vitality of the cinema as a whole te the Americans, and 
that their best films are the best in the world. It is also 
true that while the cultural level of the cinema on the whole 
is low. it is no lower than the present leveis of literature or 
the drama. If there are detestable films, there are equally 
detestable novels ; but no one seems to mind this. And the 
cinema, entertaining so many millions of people with something 
which if it is not always very good, is stil! a re-creation in the 
deeper meaning of the word, performs a definite and valuable 
social function, is an antidote for depression and discontent. 
No good purpose will be served by attacking American films 
in general, because this will only serve to weaken the public 
affection for its favourite and on the whole excellent pastime. 

This country has rightly determined that it will no longer 
remain practically unrepresented on its own and on foreign 


reaction 


screens. New schemes are being planned overnight, new 
activities contemplated. Meanwhile, it cannot be too 
often reiterated that if we are to make British pictures 


which will hold their own and more at home and abroad, 
two things must be perpetually borne in mind. First, we 
must make good pictures. This is not an easy matter, for 
a good picture demands more than clever actors —an interesting 
and convincing story with something unexpected in it, a 
producer with the largeness of conception that a military 
expert requires, a photographer who can excite the eye. It 
needs more than money, even. Experience is needed, too, 
and experience is what is lacking —not only among the prac- 
tising artists, but among the technical staff. We shal! have 
to progress by steps, learn as we work, keep heart afte 
disappointments and look forward. And then, secondly, 
we must make pictures which are unique. 

There are two sections of the community which can help, 
which should help. One is the public. The cinema public 
is very inarticulate. Films come and go; it is not in the 
cinema as it is with the theatre. A play cither attracts its 
public or it does not. But the cinema public goes to a picture- 
house and takes what it gets, rather than to particular pictures : 
a film may succeed almost in spite of public taste if it is well 
advertised before it comes to the cinemas. It is “up to” the 
public to express its wishes, for every individual who likes a 
film to say so and ask for more like it, and for everyone who 
dislikes a picture to say so equally definitely, to the managers 
and proprietors of cinemas. In time the picture-houses 
will be differentiated as theatres now are: there will be the 
equivalents of musical-comedy, social comedy, revue. melo- 
drama and serious drama audiences where to-day films of all 
categories pass through every picture-palace. It is “up to” 
the public to hasten this differentiation, for those who prefer 
the empty Juxury of Mr. de Mille to secure it continually, and 
for those who prefer a serious film such as The Last Laugh or 
Abraham Lincoln to insist on getting what they want. 

The other section of the community which can, which 
ought to help, are the intellectuals, the writers, the playwrights 
and the It is not enough for a novelist to allow: his 
books to be turned into films for a consideration ; he himsell 
for the It is worth for. It 
would be something if writers and dramatists would themselves 


artists, 


should write cinema. writing 
collaborate in the necessary and profound alterations necessary 
if their literary work is to be conveyed in pictures ; 
James Harrie did so with Peter Pan. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
has very rightly refused to sell to anyone the right to film 
his plays (perhaps he saw what the Americans did to Mr. 
Hardy's Tess) and takes the view, indeed, that his piays are 
suitable material, But will he not scenario 


Sir 


net write a 
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specially for the sereen, and write it for a British film company ? 
There has, indeed, been a rumour that he does contemplate 
so magnificent a gesture. And will his juniors not follow 
suit? Jf they feel they lack the expericnce necessary, I 
am quite sure they would be most hospitably received as 
silent onlookers in at least two British studios now active, 
where they could learn how films are made, what is and 
what is not possible. Any young writer with a gift of visua 
imagination who has proved his ability to impart good stories 
well might do worse for his future reputation than ache to 
be.-insist on being, a scenario writer. The cinema is with us 
to stay; it has everything to look forward to, and it needs, 
for all its size, an increase in brains. Could it not be the proud 
privilege of England and England's story-tellers to supply 
the deficiency ? 
Tris Barry. 


MOTORING NOTES 
[£ RISKS OF WINTER DRIVING 


bisa 
MororinG is no longer a summer pastime, and the days are 
happily gone for ever when an owner-driser puts away his 
car on the approach of winter, not to take it out again till the 
following spring. Owing to the remarkable efficiency and 
reliability of the modern car, and the many accessories which 
have been introduced for the comfort of the driver and his 
issengers, motoring may safely be indulged in all the year 
ound. The * all-weather” and saloon types of body have 
added more than anything else to the comfort of winter 
driving. The advantage which the former type possesses 
over the latter is that it ean be converted at will from a 
shut to an open car, whereas the saloon is always shut, 
In my opinion, the * all-weather” car, with its detachable 
rivid side-curtains, which open and shut with the doors, is 
by far the best type for the motorist who possesses but one ear, 

\nother invention that has added greatly to the comfort — 
and safety—of winter driving is the windscreen wiper. To 
e with a wet or foggy windscreen is extremely dangerous, 





Unless a wiper be fitted the windsercen has to be kept open, 
There are many excectlent forms of wipe rs. In most cases they 
are operated by hand, but there arc some which are driven 
from the engine, and others from the accumulators, both of 
h are automatic in action. The part of the wiper which 
es into contact with the glass consists of an arm, about 
ht inches Tone. with a flexible rubber edge, and this works 
» and fro cleaning the windsereen as it goes, 
There are, however, certain risks in winter driving for which 
the motorist should ever be on the look-out. One has only 
to realize what these risks are very largely to overcome them. 
’erh ips the worst « xperience is driving in fog. Even a ground 
st is bad enough and necessitates the utmost caution. 
This is the only occasion when a ear with left-hand steering is 
in advantage, f then one is able to see more clearly the 
left side of the road. Powerful headlights only tend to make 
matters worse, as the beam of light is thrown back into the 


driver's face. The stronger the light the more impenetrable 
s the fog. It is an excellent plan to paste over the lamp 
lens pieces of yellow tissue paper, as this allows the light to 


penetrate for a much greater distance. But yellow tissue 
iper is rarely a part of the motorists outfit! If it be possible 


to direct the nearside head-lamp so that the beam is cast to 
the side of the road a little way in front of the radiator, more 

the road can be seen. A spot light employed in the same 
way is, however, better still. Another plan is to dip the head- 


lights until their main beam is thrown upon the road a few 
vards in front of the vehicle, while the upper rays are projected 
as nearly as possible parallel with the ground from the upper 


lve of the reflector. When driving in fog the right thing to 
do is to keep one foot on the clutch and one on the brake pedal, 
to drive very slowly, and, if possible, to regulate the speed by 


ns of the hand throttle rather than by the accelerator. 


When the roads are covered with snow and ice the greatest 
vist be taken, because the wheels are unable properly 

to grip the surface and a skid is likely. Steel-studded tyres 
wich worse in this respect than all-rubber, Sudden 
eration or sudden stopping should be avol led, while 

rs should be taken very carefully indeed. The greatest 

lif? Ity is experienced on hills, cither going up or down, La 


the former case the wheels revolve without moving the car, 
while in descending the hiil there is a danger that the brakes 
will be use'ess, Chains can be bought for putting round 
the wheels, and these are very effective. Failing chains, a 
piece of rope fastened round and round the tyre answers the 
purpose almost as well. But rope cannot be fixed on to a 
wheel fitted with a disc instead of spokes. 

Many motorists are under the impression that a skid— 
the bane of many an owner-driver’s otherwise happy existence 

is more likely in winter than in summer. But this is not 
always so, by any means. When the roads are thoroughly 
wet a skid is improbable; the greatest danger is when the 
roads are greasy. If one realizes why a skid occurs its proba- 
bility can be reduced toa minimum. The first thing to remem- 
ber is that a car will hold the road under normal conditions, 
owiag to the friction between the tyres and the road surface. 
This friction is considerable, and it takes a certain amount of 
force to overcome it. Ona greasy road, however, the friction 
becomes less, and varices according to the special design of the 
tread and the weight of the car on the wheels. The force that 
will cause a skid can be gencrated in three ways —taking a 
corner at too high a speed, the sudden application of the 
brakes or too rapid acceleration, and turning the stecring 
wheels too sharply and too far when travelling at all quickly. 

To drive carcfully is the whole seerct of preventing a skid. 
Reduce the speed gradually and in plenty of time so that 
sudden braking is not necessary; take all corners gently ; 
accelerate moderately ; and look well ahead in traffic, so that 
you have not to swerve quickly and suddenly to prevent an 
accident. No matter how careful the driver may be, however, 
there are occasions when a skid occurs, and it is then very 
necessary indeed to know exactly what to do. Above all, 
avoid applying the brakes, since this merely makes matters 
worse, The instant that the car begins to skid the front 
wheels shoultl be turned in the direction in which the rear 
wheels are skidding, the clutch should be put out, and the 
brakes should be ignored. If this be done, the car will right 

nd resume its normal courss 


itself very quickly a : 
E. T. Brown. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM PRAGUE 


To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—In writing from Prague at the time of the most 
mellow autumn colouring, my thoughts can hardly fail to be 
of the exceptional beauty of this ancient city. Readers to 
whom the beauty of Prague i; only a hearsay should picture 
a town of about 800,000 inhabitants Iving in the heart and 
spreading up the sides of a wide vall splendidly flanked on 
the west by stcct ink f massy foliage. There on the 
height overiooking the whole city stand tl thedral of St. 
Vitus and t ik Casth 

Czechoslovakia has much to off the wa ittractive 
SsCCl . AY 1 tl sorts for holiday-makers 
ind especialiy for climbers. This vear the Tatra Mountains— 
a group of the ¢ thi und post-Wa isition of 
Czechoslovakia ; to ha | part lar popular. I 
spent a nth ti mvself and s 1g you first-hand 
information, and also reco ithem. ‘They are well worth 
exploring, and should be visited in July and August, wheon— 
especially in August —the 1 $s usual settled. 
There are several very fine peaks, t highest being about 
8.730 feet. A tr ler to these regions r, should be 
fairly well seasoned r though t € SCV irge, modern 
h tels. on { ZS tit l ail { } $s ana ‘ forts 
which arte Switzerland Visitors », trom 
Kinvland and A it sta cK vicdge of 
German bet tl rwis vht have 
consid I al k ‘ { ; ements. 
Czech. o ‘ S sf " i . rv body 

, ts is : EA In vhere [ 
staved ther wel ! ! €! s. it ius and 
Germans. a few P ; ! Russians ba sprinkling 
of Amer ns. I 37 ; i i the British 
nat 

he y ( Kk pear 
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to make quite a serious business of their climbing. Many a 
time in July did I mect parties of these explorers—mostly men 
and girl students whose ages ranged from about fifteen to 
twenty. But I very rarely heard a laugh or saw a single sign of 
merriment among them. Steadily and carefully they filed 
past, rucksack on back and alpenstock in hand, each time 
leaving me wondering why they wore such solemn expressions. 
But the holidays are over; the students of the Universities 
(Czech and German), Technical Colleges, Conservatoires of 
Music and Schools of Art are again at work. 

Life in Prague has once more resumed its normal atmosphere 
of work and pleasure, and the winter season is in full swing. 
The number of lectures, concerts, operas, new plays and films 
is overwhelming. The various schools of languages have 
reopened, and the study of English and French is being 
pursued with zest. There are plenty of people here who 
speak at least four languages, and I am constantly amazed at 
the courage displayed by those who begin learning English at 
a quite advanced age, sixty and seventy, and even older. One 
might think that the habit of acquiring languages is so deeply 
ingrained in them that they are unable to leave off. 

A feature of the intellectual and artistic life in Prague is, 
perhaps I need hardly say, the music. The people have 
naturally so much taste for it, study so assiduously, take such 
an active interest in its development that the results are 
necessarily of a high order. The orchestra of the Philharmonic 
Society gives splendid concerts two or three times a week all 
through the season, and an excellent seat may be had for about 
tenpence or a shilling. Well-varied pregrammes of an inter- 
national character give the auditors an opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with the modern composers as well as with the 
old classical musie. A foreigner in Prague wishing to hear the 
Philharmonic Orchestra at its best should attend a per- 
formance of “My Country” by Smetana, or Dvofak’s 
“Slavonic Dances.’ Both these works are always played 
with marvellous ease and spirit, and are good examples of 
pure Czech music of the second half of the nineteenth century, 
Ilere people are educated to the appreciation of good music 
from a very early age, and much trouble is taken to encourage 
a real love for it in children, Lately the Philharmonic gave a 
concert specially for children in the large hall of the Muncipal 
llouse. Hundreds attended, many of not more than four or 
five years of age. Both conductors were present, and before 
the performance of cach item on the programme one of them 
gave a careful exposition of the form of the composition and a 
description of the instruments taking part. The young 
audience listened with fixed attention and appeared to enjoy 
the music thoroughly. 

President Masaryk dissolved the Czechoslovak Parliament on 
October 17th. This Parliament, consisting of the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies, was the oldest existing one in 
Kurope. It had lasted nearly six years, and evidently owed 
its long life not only to the early formation of a Coalition 
consisting of the five large parties, but still more to a subse- 
quent committee composed of five men, one from each of these 
parties. This committee, called the Pyetka, has really 
been the deus ex machina in the governing of the country. Its 
members won the contidence of the people and it acted 
eventually as a kind of Cabinet, though not officially so. 

Preparations for the new elections fixed for November 15th 
are now proceeding rapidly. There is a lively political dis- 
cussion on all sides.—-I am, Sir, &c., 


Your PrRacir Correseonvenr, 








A CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENT 

A year's subscription to the Srecerator, costing only 308.. makes 
an ideal present for an absent friend. For this sum the peper will be 
forwarded to any address in the world. Apply Manager, the Svre- 
raTror, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2.) The latest 
dates for posting are ;—To New Zealand, Nov. lith: Australia, 
Nov. 19th : Hong Kong, Nov. 19th : East Africa, Nov. 24th : FMS... 
Nov. 26th: South Africa, Nov. 27th: India, Dec. 3rd: Bermudas 
Dee. Sth: Canada, Dec. Sth. e 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE 
PUBLIC 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—Your leader is eminently reasonable and fair, but I 
think it misses some points to which I would, with your per- 
mission, draw attention. In May, 1911, the General Medical 
Council found themselves called upon to administer a certain 
well-established and well-known professional law of much 
older date than that meeting of the Council. This law decreed 
that registered practitioners who acted with unqualified or 
unregistered practitioners rendered themselves liable to 
removal from the professional register. Several cases of breach 
of this law came before this session of the General Medical 
Council. Dr. Axham’s was one of these. THe was charged 
with having assisted Mr. Barker (as he then was), “an un- 
registered person practising in a department of surgery.” 
Dr. Axham refused to give an undertaking for the future “ to 
abstain from administering anaesthetics for an unqualified 
person.” Tlis name was accordingly removed from the 
register. At the same meeting of the Council three other 
registered practitioners were charged with similarly assisting 
Mr. Eugene Sandow, another ‘ unqualified practitioner.” 
One of these medical men was immediately struck off the 
register ; the other two were suspended for six months, and 
on the expiry of that term of probation were readmitted upon 
evidence being given that they had terminated the offensive 
association, There was no difference in law between these 
eases and Dr. Axham’s. ‘The professional offence known under 
the name of * covering ” is incurred by * professional associa- 
tion with an unqualified person,” whatever may be the status 
of that person. 

In ilkustration of this axiom may I relate the following 
story, ascribed, perhaps apocryphally, to the late Marcus Beck ? 
It was the custom at Beck's hospital for surgeons to hold 
formal consultations of the whole staff on doubtful cases 
in which cach surgeon, in turn, would give his opinion on the 
vase. Mr. Blank (a surgeon on the staff) made a parade of 
picty. At a consultation of peculiar difliculty, when it came 
to Mr. Blank’s turn to express bis opinion, he begged leave to 
retire for a few minutes for the purpose, as he explained, of 
* seeking guidance from prayer.” Upon his return Beck, who 
was a noted humorist, assailed him thus : ** Blank, I shall have 
to bring a charge against vou of infamous conduct in a pro- 
fessional respect-—you have been holding a consultation with 
an unqualified practitioner.” 

It is irrelevant to urge that, because Sir Herbert Barker. in 
the fourteen years which have clapsed since the judgment in 
911, has achieved a personal success, Dr. Axham should not 
have been condemned. If the restoration of Dr. Axham 
could be effected * as an act of grace,” which is your sugges- 
tion, and if no attempt at justification of the orginal offence 
were made, few persons, and certainly not myself, would raise 
any objection, But would this kind of restoration satisfy 
Dr. Axham and his friends ? 

The rule against * covering “ is very largely a sclf-denying 
ordinance, made in the interests of the public, and not of the 
profession. If relaxed or abrogated many oceasions of 
pecuniary profit would arise for members of the medical pro- 
fession whom the rule now debars from employing unqualified 
assistants in various capacities, and you rightly point out 
that it is to the * control exercised over the profession that we 
owe our ability to distinguish between a responsible man and 
a mere quack or self advertiser.” 

Now let me comment upon the suggestions you make. With 
regard to your first, IT expressly said in my letter to the Times 
that I regarded the word * infamous ” as out of date. It is, of 
course, qualified and mitigated by the addition * in a pro- 
fessional respect, but the word might well be scrapped for a 
prettier one, 


With regard to your second point, it is important to re- 
member that the General Medical Counci! deals only with 
breaches of professional law, and in punishment of these ean 
impose only professional disabilities. A man is tried by his 
peers, and it seems to me that a strictly professional court 
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is the proper tribunal to sit in judgment upon professional 
offences as distinguished from offences against statute 
law. 

The third suggestion you make seems to be irrelevant to the 
case under discussion, as well as to the other issue in which I 
am more especially interested—namely, the proposed admis- 
sion to the medical register of unqualified osteopaths 
educated almost exclusively in America in colleges and 
institutes over which the General Medical Council have 
no right of inspection or control. I do not propose 
therefore to deal with your suggestion of modifying 
the action taken by the General Medical Council in 
censuring communications to the Press by members 
of the medical profession. I am, myself, a physician in full 
and active practice, and I may, conceivably, come under the 
ban of the Council for making the present communication 
with yourself, so that I had better leave this thorny question 
alone. —I am, Sir, &c., 

K. Grawam Littir. 
Hon. Sec., Parliamentary Medical Committee, 

The Athenaeum, 


[T'o the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sir,—In your admirable and discriminating article on Dr. 
Axham'’s case you write, “ If Dr. Axham is restored would not 
his restoration amount to an admission that after all the 
rigorous code of the G.M.C. is unneces-ary ?”? I would answer 
* Certainly not.” I suppose a large majority of sensible 
people are in favour of some such supervision of medical 
practitioners. It is the way in which that supervision is carried 
out that is in question. If the Medical Council were omniscient 
and infallible; if they knew all the secrets of nature and 
physiology and never made mistakes—no code of rules could 
be too rigid. 

We all know, however, that cures continue to be made, the 
method of which the profession can neither explain nor 
imitate ; there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in their philosophy. When a fully qualified doctor, 
as good a judge as any member of the G.M.C., after long and 
careful study, forms a favourable opinion of some therapeutic 
method, it is clearly unjust that he should be professionally 
ruined by a body of his colleagues who decline to make any 
inquiry into the circumstances. Dr. Axham’s diagnosis has 
proved to be unquestionably right. 

During the War a young officer—a friend of mine—-had a 
badly damaged knee. He appeared before Medical Boards ; 
was treated by them and got no better. Before appearing 
before a final Board when he expected to be “ fired out”? 
he went to Sir Herbert Barker, and was completely cured by 
one operation. In due course he appeared before the Board 
and reported what he had done. The answer was, ‘* How dared 
you go to Sir Herbert Barker when you were under our 
orders ? A most regrettable circumstance, Mr. {J 
am, Sir, &c., 

Joun Murray, 

50a Albemarle Street, London. W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I have read Dr. Griffiths’ defence of the action of the 
G.M.C, in Dr. Axham’s case, and I trust you, Sir, will permit 
me to make a few comments upon it. 

First of all I should like to remind Dr. Griffiths that when 
the Medical Act of 1858 was framed the boon of chloroform 
did not exist, so the Act could not have included a clause 
making it penal for a medical man if he took pity upon a poor 
sufferer who was about to undergo a_ painful operation 
by a highly competent man, who on many occasions had 
succeeded in giving complete relief where surgery had 
failed. 

Is it not incumbent upon every man to relieve suffering 
whatever social or professional position he may occupy ? 
Dr. Axham was only acting in conformity with the tenets 
embodied in the Medical Oath, which he signed before re- 
ceiving his diploma. ‘To condemn a man for doing a humane 
act was surely never contemplated by the framers of the 
Medical Act.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rosertr Beuyt, M.D. 

10 Thorney Court, Palace Gale, W. 8. 


A MIRACLE OF CAPITALISM 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Congratulations on your first article to-day. May I 
add that Taylor's The Principles of Scientific Management 
was the gospel of high wages and large output to the United 
States twenty years ago, and is still worth perusal ? Socialists 
assert that piece-rate-cutting by employers (denounced among 
other things by Mr. Taylor, and mentioned in your article 
as a thing of the past) is still rampant here.—I am, Sir, &¢., 
Epwarb Prasr. 

Hinderwell, North Yorkshire, November 7th. 

[If piece-rate-cutting is still rampant we can only say 
that the best thing Unionists can do is unceasingly to point 
out the folly of it. Unionism will not win in the long run 
unless it proves itself to be a really beneficent alternative to 
Socialism. It can easily do this, unless it is prevented by 
its clumsy friends. It has all the economic facts on its side.— 
Ep, Speciator.| 


[To the Editor of the Spncrator.] 
Srr,-—Your article, “* A Miracle of Capitalism,” in Spectator 
of November 7th, sounds very nice, only it ignores, f am afraid 
wilfully, the main difliculty in applying it to England— 
namely, that the United States are under Protection, England 
under Free Trade ; so that in the United States high wages 
mean more money to be spent on home-made goods; in 
England more money probably on cheap imported siuff. I 
have nothing to gain by protection (my farm is only an expen- 
sive hobby) but only to lose. I hear living in the United 
States is very costly for people with fixed incomes. But I 
feel sure it is the only salvation for this country, and I ihink, 
in vour heart of hearts, you know it also.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
C. Frercnurer, Major, 

Spitchwickh Farm, Ashburion, S. Devon. 

[No ; we do not know it either in our brain or in our heart 
of hearts. The wealth of this country was built up on I'ree 
Trade and our geographical position, and our lack of natural 
resources—except coal, which is abundant —explain why it 
was best for us to become great manufacturers and great 
carriers. We admit, however, that we are willing in these 
altered times to consider each case on its merits. To save 
trades essential to the nation we should be willing to pay the 
price—for we think that under Protection there would always 
be a price to pay. In other words, we do not mean to be 
the slaves of any formula, though we believe in Free Trade 
on principle. Lord Morley used to say that it was ridiculous 
to compare the United States with this country when dis- 
cussing Free Trade versus Protection. We pointed out that 
the United States is a world in itself—120,000,000 people all 
free-trading with one another.—-Ep. Spectator.] 


MR. SHAW’S DEFINITIONS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I am afraid that you would hardly bear with me if I 
accepted Mr. Shaw's invitation and attempted to construct a 
tariff setting out the proportions of the National Income to 
which the activities of Dean Inge, Mr. Jack Dempsey, the 
Theatre Programme Seller, and Mr. Shaw himself respectively 
entitle them, “* and the reason by which I arrive at them.” 
Nor is it in the least incumbent upon me to do so. It is Mr. 
Shaw, not I, who constructs these ideal tables. My objection 
to his fifty-fifty scheme, ** the equal distribution of the National 
Ineome without regard to character or industry or 
anything but National Vitality,” is that human nature being 
as we know it, there would soon be very little National Income 
for anyone. 

Mr. Shaw is good enough to consider that I may be hovering 
on the verge of intelligence because I read the Spectator, but I 
observe with some sinking of heart that he speaks with less 
than his usual confidence on this point, because I had asked 
him what he meant by the words ** National Vitality.’”’ This, 
he says, implies stupendous ignorance. If so, I venture to 
think that my ignorance is shared by many others, and it is 
at least conceivable that Mr. Shaw himself is amongst them. 
For my own part [ cannot help fearing that there is a catch 
somewhere about these innocent words. One cannot quite 
ignore the fact that equal distribution of income never does 
seem to come to pass in Socialist communities. The experiment 
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has been tried several times on the small seale, and broke 
down disastrously as soon as it became impossible any longer 
to confuse capital with revenue. Even in Russia there are 
observable the same inequalities in the human lot, ranging 
from luxury to starvation, which, unhappily, exist in capitalist 
societies. The main difference is that there is much less 
luxury, and very much more starvation in Russia. 

Many of us regard Mr. Shaw’s panacea, as defined by himself, 
with horror, not for narrowly selfish reasons, and certainly not 
because we fail to recognize the tragic anomalies which abound 
under the existing system. We believe, however, that the 
consequences of any attempt to distribute the National 
Income equally, * without regard to industry or character,” 
would be far more disastrous in Great Britain than it has been 
even in Russia. The experiment did not quite kill Russia 
merely because, in an economic sense, she was never quite alive, 
and time has been afforded her te reconstitute private owner- 
ship. Few things are more certain to-day than the eventual 
evolution of a bourgeois society in Russia firmly entrenched 
behind the rampart of many millions of landed proprietors. 
No such margin of opportunity can conceivably be allowed 
to a small, overcrowded island in the North seas which pur- 
chases three-quarters of its annual food supply by exports 
necessarily produced under competitive conditions. Mr. 
Shaw’s Communist frienis seem to ignore the risk they are 
running in the event of past experience being again confirmed, 
and their theories proving fallacious. But no Tsar was ever 
quite so inhuman as the political dectrinaire — unless it be the 
idealist.—I am, Sir, &e., 


November 8rd, 1925. I. Hi. Tlawinron, 


THE EXPORTATION OF HORSES FOR 
BUTCHERY 
[To the Editor of the Serersvon.| 
Sir, Twice the Spectator has published reports from me of 


the tralflic in horses for foreign butchery ; and subsequent 
investigation confirmed my statements, and led to certain 
reforms. May I say now that, in spite of considerable im- 
provements on this side, many of the horses suffer extremely 
between shipment and death, and from cruel killing? I 
will give full particulars to anyone who cares to call, or write 
to me at the R.S.P.C.A, office, 105 Jermyn Street. Last 
month, at the great Refrigerator at the Amsterdam Abattoir, 
the expert gave us his opinion that horseflesh killed in England, 
allowed to cool, and chilled on the boats, would reach tfolland 
in quite satisfactory condition. Thrift, as well as humanity, 
would urge the keeping of an industry, and valuable by- 
products, on this side. I am, Sir, &e., . 
A.M. F. Cone. 
30 Nestrel Avenue, Herne Hill, SF. 24. 
HOW TO CLEAN OUR SKIES 
{To the Editor of the Sprevsror.| 

Sin, No one like myself who has long profited by Mr. T. C. 
JIorsfalls teaching and who is well acquainted with his 
magnificent record as an enlightened reformer of our housing 
van read his letter with anything bit respect and appreciation, 
In order to regain their heritage of sunlight. our children must 
be rightly housed as well as given smokeless air and unsullied 
light above them. Your readers may remember mv dis- 
“A Civie from Dundee,” and certain 
excellent’ two-storied buildings, replacing slum tenements, 
in that connexion. 

But I am happy to say that Mr. Horsfall’s citation of 
evidence of riekets in Germany “ many years ago,” as he 
himself dates it, is no longer applicable to our day. In 1919, 
in Berlin, Ituldsehinsky found the value of artificial light 
against rickets, using a mereury vapour quartz lamp. (Our 
own Dr. Palm had shown the power of real sunlight against 
the disease in 1890, heeded him.) Now the 
Germans have gone ahead. After a lecture on sunlight to 
the recent International Education Conference at Heidelberg 
I was informed that, for instance, in Baden alone forty towns 
are now regularly giving sunbaths and, failing them, artificial 
sunbaths to their children. In Bonn every baby gets a light 
bath within the first twenty-four hours of its birth. I hope 
this increases our chances of getting another Beethoven. now 
much overdue, Thanks to their prevention of sméke antl 


cussion of Lesson 


but no one 


their systematic use of the sunlight thus safeguarded the 


‘Germans are ceasing to produce the rickets which, as Mr, 


Horsfall says, were so Common amongst them many years 
ago.—-I.am, Sir, &e., CRUSADER, 
Royal Institution. 
November 7th, 1925. 


IS PROHIBITION A FAILURE? 
|To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sim, I notice the amazing. prosperity, the hard work and 
working-class contentment in the U.S.A., commented on 
everywhere in the newspapers. In Great Britain such a state 
of affairs is usually accompanied by or coincident with strikes 
and discontent. What does it all mean? Is it not the fact 
of Prohibition which causes a lack of inflammatory ideas 
and an enforced saving of hundreds of millions of pounds ? 
This can be spent, and is, on happy leisure, motor-cars and 
the purchase of dwellings or is utilized in the manufacture of 
numerous small capitalists. Surely this is worth consideration, 
-—I am, Sir, &e., Pumir Dumas, Vicee-Admiral. 
Buckland Cop, Betchworth, 


“MAN'S SURVIVAL AFTER DEATIL” 

|To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sin,— Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, having very neatly and politely 
called me another, I must conclude that he misunderstood me, 
in my review of Man's Survival after Death, to have impugned 
the veracity of spicitualists. I apologise for having made this 
mistake possible by a slight misapposition of phrases. I have 
never doubted the honesty of the spiritualist movement. 
When I wrote that “ true psycho-analysis is a science based 
upon the simple procedure of speaking the truth,” I was far 
from implying that spiritualism is based upen speaking false- 
hood. I was merely giving the best credential of the only truc 
science of psychic research known to me. The weakness of 
the Psychical Research Society consists solely in this— that it 
has investigated phenomena which must be powerfully 
affected by the incursions of the dream-consciousness into 
working life ; and yet it has neglected to carry on any indepen- 
dent enquiry into the dream-state simply as such. A laborious 
and faithful study of dreams, and their relation to life, without 
any hypothesis, is absolutely necessary to the study of the 
psyche. 

That is my criticism of Spiritualism in relation to Science, 
for Science requires the methodical investigation of facts and 
all their possible causes. In relation to religion, the sphere of 
spiritualism is really very limited, but it has a dangerous 
tendency to usurp the whole, by providing only miracles which 
minister to the most personal affections and emotions. 

These opinions were the ground of the remarks to which 
Sir Arthur objected. They did impute error which he is free 
to defend, but not fraud, which, of course he would have had a 
right to resent..—I am, Sir, &ce., PuHicuirprpe MAIRer. 


A CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL INSURANCE 
|To the Editor of he Specraror.| 

Sin, May I bring to the notice of your readers the programme 
of a Conference on Social Insurance which is being organized 
under the auspices of the League of Nations Union from 
November 23 26th at the London School of Economics ? It 
is to be similar in scope to the Conference on Unemployment 
organized by the same Society in March of last vear, the pro- 
ceedings of which were afterwards published by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. This year sessions of the Con- 
ference will be devoted to : 

1. The Government Pensions Scheme. 
The Unification of Social Insurance. 
3. Health Insurance. 
4. Workmen's Compensation and Accident Prevention. 
5. Unemployment Insurance. 

6. Family Insurance. 

7. International Aspects of Social Insurance. 

It is hoped to focus public opinion on the importance of 
the national and international aspects of Social Insurance and 
on the work done by the International Labour Organization 
jtself in this sphere. ‘I therefore venture to hope that your 
readers will give the Conference their support. Among those 
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CHRIST AS A HUMAN BEING. 
THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS 


By BRUCE BARTON 





With an Introduction by the Hon. and Rey. J. G. Adderley. 3s. 6d. nei. 
Guardian: “ Mr. Barton has succeeded Church of England New spaper: * “Very 
in his chief object. He has made a new few will agree with all the writer says, 
portrait—or rather a portrait from a but we are indebted yrs 1 for giving us 
new angle—of the great Truth of our this interesting and at times rather start- 
religion. . . . Those who complain, as ling portait of our pee 1, The book also 
they will, that this Christ distresses them contains some of the most important 
will do well to remember that every new problems and much sound advice to a 
and valuable presentation of Jesus has successful life.” 





done this.” 


Aberdeen Press: “ There is only one thing to do with a book like this, and that is to 
sit down immediately and try to make others acquainted with it. It ts a study of Jesus 
written from a new angle of vision, full of refreshing commonsense, sure to win 
acceptance, and, above all, true. . . . No one can fail to feel the deep reverence, 
the remarkable insight, and the intense ‘humanness,’ there is no other word, which 
pervades every sentence. Beyond question, this is the real thing; it makes one glad and 
proud to be a Christian.” 


y74 
THE CASE AGAINST BIRTH CONTROL. 


TOWARDS MORAL BANKRUPTCY 


By PAUL BUREAU 





With an Introduction by Mary Scharlieb. 16s. net. 
Times Literary Supplement: “ This is a Yorkshire Post: “ Paul Bureau utters a 
painful book but salutary. . . . Itisa terrible indictment against civilisation. 
serious contribution to modern sociology The facts he marshals cause one’s very 
and one intended for serious readers. It soul to shudder . . . the whole book is a 
contains matter which demands the atten- trumpet-call, trying to fan the crusading 
tion of publicists, teachers, politicians, spirit of 1914 back to life.” 

and thinkers.” 





Sunday Times: “ It would be as impossible to give anything like an adequate review of 
this most necessary and terribly fascinating book in columns intended for general 
reading as it would be for an honest and intelligent reader to doubt the high and fine 
spirit which inspired it or the moral courage required to write it.” 
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THE REFORMATION IS AT STAKE 


“A CALL TO ACTION” 


MARCH 3lst, 1925, is a date which will live in history. On that 
day England's sons and daughters filled the Royal Albert Hall, London, 
to overflowing, and under the Chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, 
to the great Evangelical and Protestant principles of The Reformation. 

A large section of the Clergy of the Church of England have long 
been engaged in endeavouring to destroy its Protestant character, and to 
undo The Reformation. In defiance of the law, and in violation of then 
oath, these Clergy, unrestrained by the Archbishops and Bishops, have 
introduced the Sacrihe> of the Mass, Reservation (nominally for com- 
the sick, but with fell 


idolatrous adoration) and ether illegal practices. 


municating 


The Church of England only holds its privileged position as the National 
Church because it has declared these things “ blasphemous fables and 
dangerous deceits.” forts are being made to alter the Book of Common 
Prayer so as to go back’ on The Reformation and to destroy the Protestant 
charactsr of the National Church. 


‘ ‘ 
citizens whether Churchmen or not. 


This is a question which concerns all 


THE WORLD'S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


which convened the Reyal Albeit Hail Meeting and originated the “ Cail 
to Action,” earnestly appeals to Clergy, Ministers and the laity every- 





| 
| 


Bart., M.P., solemnly affirmed their unwavering devotion | 


| 
| 


knowledee that it will be used for | 
mapner by 


ey, 


who have consented to speak are Sir William Beveridge 
K.C.B., Mr. H. B. Butler, ©.B. (Deputy Director), Dr. 
Stephen Bauer (International Association for Labour Levisla- 
tion), Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P.. Sir Alfred Mond, M.P.. Sir 
Ilenry Slesser, M.P., Lady Astor, M.P., Miss Ellen Wilkinson. 
M.P.. Mrs. Barbara Wootton, Mr. J. L. Cohen, Mr. J. McBride 


| Sir Arthur Newsholme, Sir Thomas Neill, and Mr. H, N 
| Brailsford. Further particulars and tickets of admission may 


be obtained from the Secretary, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 1, 
—~ FT am, Sir. &e., Joun W. Hews 


THE COMMUNAL CURRENCY OF GUERNSEY 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Your correspondent, Mr. G. Wright. should have carried 
the tale of the Guernsey Note issue further. There was, 
later, much diflicuity in keeping a note issue of about £10,000 
in cireulation. When the harbour was built at a cost of over 
a quarter of a million, the money was raised in the ordinary 
loan. notes 
would have been outside the possibility of putting such an 
amount into circulation. That loan has been redeemed by 
sheer care and thrift, qualities in which the Guernsey people 


Sir, 


To have raised it by an issue of 


| excel and which we might well imitate ourselves in public 


| 


where to assist its united campa‘gn for the re-lighting of England's beacon | 


fires of warning. 


HOW TO HELP. 


(a) By ordering and distributing widely 
pamphlets by notable writers, and 


(b) By immediate gifts to further and extend the “ Call to 
Action "’ and other work of the Evangelical Alliance. 


REFORMATION 


1. THE REFORMATION : Its Cardinal Principles. 
3y the late Very Rev. DEAN WACE. 
2. THE REFORMATION : Its Message for To-day. 
By the Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
(The above are 3d. each.) 
3. THE REFORMATION: A Call to Action. 
3y the Rt. Hon. Sir WM. JOYNSON-HICKS, Bt., M.-P. 
4. THE REFORMATION : Prayer Book Revision. 
By the Rt. Rev. BISHOP KNOX, D.D. 
5. THE REFORMATION : Its Protestant Character. 
By the Rev. S. M. BERRY, M.A., D.D. 
G6. THE REFORMATION: An Appeal 
manship. 
By the Ven. ARCHDEACON THORPE, D.D. 
. THE REFORMATION : Its Evangelical Emphasis. 
By the Rev. H. W. HINDE, M.A. 
8 THE REFORMATION : 
Churches 


By tne Rev 


the following 


to Central Church- 


=! 


THOMAS NIGHTINGALE. 
(The above are 2d. each.) 
%. THE REFORMATION: The Anglo-Catholic Peril. 
By JOSEPH HOCKING. 
10. THE REFORMATION : Cross or Crucifix! 
By Rev. W. Y. FULLERTON. 
(The above are 1d.) 
The Tea Pamphlets will be forwarded Posi Free for 1/6. 


Reduction fer quantities ef not less than 50 copies of any one Booklet, 
or assorted. 


Orders for pamphlets or gifts towards the work of 
the World's Evangelical Alliance should be sent to 
the General Secretary, World's Evangelical Alliance, 
19 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1, who will acknow- 
ledge the same. 

Cheques, etc., 


should be made pavable to the “ World's Evangelical 
Alliance,” 


and crossed “ Barclays Bank, Limited, Bloomsbury Branch.” 


BOOKLETS 


| 





| 
! 
| 


| it became clear that he was marching in a circle. 
| afterwards he admitted that he didn’t know the way. 


finance. We already have a non-interest-bearing note issue 
in Treasury Notes, and could create no more.— I am, Sir, &e., 
C. J. ANDERSON, 


Mount Cleves, Niton-Undereliffe, Isle of Wight, 


WALKING IN CIRCLES 
[To the Editor of the Serctraror.| 
Sir, With reference to the correspondence on the above 
in your issue of October 31st, a theory is put forward that 
walking in circles may be due to a bias caused by people being 
longer one side than the other. Many years ago I was once 
lost with a squadron of cavalry in the desert in the Eastern 
Sudan. One of the troopers averred that he knew the way; 
I felt confident that he did not. ILowever the officer command- 
ing the squadron told him to lead the way, whilst the squadron 
and baggage camels followed him. Ue started off. I remained 
halted and watched him. As I anticipated, before very Jong 
Shortly 
Now, 
one side being longer than 
because we were on horseback. It 
rider who gave the imperceptibly 
I am, Sir, &c., 


that could not have been due to “* 
the other,” 
been the 

horse's reins. 


have 
to the 


must 
bias 


G. CUNNINGHAM, 
8 Cannongate Road, Hythe, Kent. 


|To the Editor of the Seectsxror.] 
Sir, With to the letter on walking in 
which appeared in your issue of October 81st, although | 
write with my right hand and throw with my left, I find it 
easier, as a cyclist, to turn to the left rather than to the right. 
This Laseribe to the cyclist’s habit of turning from the crown 
of the road to the side when warned of overtaking traffic. 


reference circles, 


| This action would often be executed speedily, whereas the 


A Cali to the Evangelical Free | 








; in demand, chiefly by women) has undoubtedly 


return to the crown would be undertaken in a more leisurely 
manner. -I am, Sir, &e., i, ‘Baa 
The Cottage, Metheringham, Lines. 


Cox, 


WHAT PEOPLE READ 

| To the HKditor of the Sevcravor.| 
Sin,“ 3 have been asked what people read now as compared 
with what they read before the War. At first one might be 
inclined to say that there is no marked change in taste. yet 
the character of works of fiction (which are by far the most 
altered. 
Whereas before the War novels dealing with adventures of 
all kinds were constantly asked for, readers now appear to 
be more interested in psychological problems. Such problems 
have found some notable exponents, perhaps chiefly among 
women writers. ‘The names of Sheila Kaye-Smith, Constance 
Holme, Rose Macaulay, Beatrice Kean Seymour and Mary 
Borden come at once to my mind, and several others might 
be mentioned. That their books have been read more by 
women than by men is highly probable ; it is in works of 
imagination that women’s natural taste and desire for romance 
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find satisfaction. Men generally prefer books of travel, 
historical works, sport, exploration, and natural history. 
Memoirs and biographies, of which many have been published 
within recent years, are eagerly sought. Among this class 
the following have headed the lJist:—M. Paleologue’s An 
Ambassador's Memoirs, Lord Grey of Fallodon’s Twenty- 
Five Years, Mr. Wickham Steed’s Through Thirty Years and 
General Smith-Dorrien’s Memoirs of Foriy-Fight Years’ 
Service. 

Books connected with either the War or its aftermath, 
such as Mr. Winston Churchill's War Crisis, Lord Oxford's 
Genesis of the War, Walter Page’s Life and Letters, are also of 
the kind which no one cares to admit that he has not read. 
Many are attracted by the insoluble problems of life and 
death. The elect, few in number, are appealed to by the 
elusiveness and subtlety of the new poetry. And there is 
a demand for plays, although this, in comparison with other 
forms of literature, is of minor importance. The younger 
generation seems to take considerable interest in sociological, 
economic and political subjects, which include the colour 
and race questions. The innumerable lectures, on almost 
every conceivable question, necessarily have an_ influence 
in developing a taste for reading on special subjects : on art 
ind crafts, archaeology, history, geography, and natural 
history. Among nature lovers W. H. Hudson and Fabre 
find many devotees. In fact, despite the competition of other 
forms of recreation, writers who have the magic of appeal have 
no reason to complain of want of recognition. It may fairly 
be said that men and women have wider interests than in 
pre-War days. 

The number of foreign books—chiefly French, with a good 
sprinkling of Italian and Spanish, as well as translations from 
these, and from Scandinavian literature —is, if anything, on 
the increase, and our insularity is far less marked since the 
War than it used to be. Such works as Les Silences du Colonel 
Bramble, by André Maurois, also tend to prove that other 
nations are beginning to understand us ; whilst Messrs. Lytton 
Strachey, Maurice Baring and Philip Guedella confirm the 
view that a few British writers are more or less in sympathy 
with Continental peoples, their modes of thought and ways 
generally. 

One naturally feels diffident about making assertions which 
cannot be verified ; the utmost one can hope for is to be able 
to state, in very general terms, what appears to be an approach 
to the truth. But it may be said that the effects of the great 
upheaval of 1914 will be felt for many years to come in every 
phase of life, and that many who passed through that experi- 
ence seem to have developed a sense of responsibility which 
under normal conditions would have remained dormant. 
This latter observation largely explains why the character of 
he books which have achieved considerable success, and have 
been widely read, may be described as of a higher standard 
than their forerunners.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The MANAGER of the Times Book Club, 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CALVERLEY'S 
“ODE TO TOBACCO” 

[To the Editor of the Srvecratror.] 
Sin.— Calverley’s ** Ode to Tobacco was first published in 
Verses and Translations in 1861 or 1862. The second edition 
in the Bodleian is 1862. ‘ Mr. Leslie’s Song” is quoted in the 
unsigned * Recollections of Charles Stuart Calverley,” Temple 
Bar, Vol. 79, No. 314, January, 1887, pp. 67, 68. 

I enclose a copy with the introductory sentences. When 
Mrs. Creighton’s book came out, a year or two ago, some 
reviewers confused these two poems and now the mistake has 
been made again. It would be well, if it were possible, to 
set this matter right for ever by printing both poems. If this 
is impossible because of the demands on your space, a verse 

r two from each would show the difference between them. 
it is difficult to explain the mistake made by the writer in 
Temple Bar. The most probable interpretation seems to be 
that Calverley gave his friend a copy of the verses by the 
young Quaker ladies, and that his friend assumed that they 
were written by Calverley himself. --I am, Sir, &c., 
k.. B. Pouwron, 
Wakeham House. Oxford. 
|The introduction to “ Mr. Leslie's Song” is as follows : 


Calverley once gave me two songs ot his for publication, It 


Was for a little provincial story which J published many years ago 


in & great Scottish cit: Ihe tale has been out of print for a great 
many years. One of these songs, ‘ O a life in the country so joyous,” 
‘Stanzas for Music, } been published in his * Remains,’ but 
i could never see much in it. The other, which is not at all known, 
as much more characteristic. It came out e Mr. Leslic’s Song.’ ” 
The following is the first ve rse of **’ Mr. Leslie's S my "% 
Phere is 2 rapture, exceeding all measure, 
Left to enliven this sorrowful world ; 
Who does not think of that moment with pleasure, 
When first round | lips the wreathing smok irl ? 
Parents look vray ,t wk, 
Call it a nast rhek, 
Sey it is ruinor say it is wrong; 
Happ pick if lot, 
Who, rt! aring not, 
Puffs like a chimney pot 


Ail the day long. 
That is evidently by a very different hand from the one which 
wrote the famous ode beginning : 


Thou who n fears attack, 
Bidst them aunt, and Black 
Care, at the horseman’s back 

i! rehing un eat : 
Sweet, when the morn is Lray ; 
Sweet, when they ve cleared away 
Lunch; and at close of day : 


Possibly sweetest. 


Ep. Spectator | 


THE LATE MR. JOHN LANE 
[To the Editor of the Specrsxyvor.]} 
Sirk, In accordance with the wishes of the late Mr. Joha 
Lane as expressed in his will, and with the concurrence of 
his executors, I am preparing to write the story of his career 
and of the foundation and development of the publishing 
house with which his name is associated. May I therefore 
be permitted to request any of your readers who may be in 
possession of Jetters written by Mr. Lane,or of any documents 
or information calculated to assist me in my undertaking, to 
All letters or other 
papers sent to me for examination will be treated with the 


be so kind as to communicate with me ? 


utmost care, and returned to their owners without delay. - 
I am, Sir, &c., J. Lewis May. 
2 Winterstokhe Gardens, Mili Hill, NW.7. 


THE PRINTERS’ PENSION CORPORATION 


iTo the Ediior of the Sevcraror.) 


Sir. -As President of the Printers’ Pension Corporation, I 
should like an opportunity of asking for the support of the 
readers of the Spectator. The Corporation has the responsi- 


bility of assisting one thousand aged printers and widows of 
printers. as well ws over eight hundred children of printers 
killed in the War. It has been carrying on its great work for 
just short of one hundred years and may claim to be one of the 
greatest trade charities in the world. The annual expenditure 
is £33,000 a year, of which a very large proportion is contri- 
buted by the employers and emplovees of the trade itself. But 
the continuation of the work alse depends each year on the 
benevolent public who enjoy the printed word which is the 
result of the work of the unseen printer. 

It is my duty to state the case, give the opportunity, and 
hope that donations will be sent to the Printers’ Pension Cor- 
poration, 20 High Holborn, W.C.—-I am, Sir, &« 

Hi, MorGan, 


SIR HENRY WOOD APPRECIATION FUND 
|Tv the Editor of the Seecraxror.| 

Sir. - A few of Sir tlenry Wood's friends have got together a 
small sum of money which they propose to ask him to accept 
as a personal testimonial and appreciation of the iatense pleasure 
his music has given to so many of us during the last thirty-one 
vears. tlis famous ** Prom season, as well as his glorious 
Symphory Concerts are looked forward to with great joy by 
people all over the British Isles. Sir tlenry’s wish is to devote 
this money to introducing new music to the public and for 
extra special rehearsal 

We feel sure that many of Sir tlenry Wood's friends would 
like to help us to make our cheque as large as possible, and 
therefore Lam asking you if you will kindly give this letter a 
place in your paper and thus help us to make our little plan 
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more widely known. The scheme, which was fully expressed 
in the Times of Saturday, October 31st, has the sympathy 
and support of Sir Hugh Allen and Mr. McEwen. Mr. William 
Bennett, of 32 Kensington Square, London, W. 8, has kindly 
consented to act as hon. treasurer, and all donations will be 
gratefully acknowledged.— I am, Sir, &c., 

Isane. Wortiey, Ilon, Secretary. 


A TAX ON BETTING NEWS 
| To the Editor of the Svecraronr.| 

Sin, There are weighty objections to-a direct tax on betting 
which do not hold against indirect taxes: we already have 
one at least in the entertainments tax as applied to race 
meetings. May I venture to suggest another? <A tax on 
those newspapers which publish betting news, at the rate of, 
say, a penny per ten copies printed, The vield from 5,000,000 
copies a day for the year would be over £650,000.—T am, 
Sir, &e., PrP. Q. RK. 


THE RAVEN AND THE GOLF BALL 

|To the Editor of the Specravon.]| 
Sin, Any golfer who has been to Shillong (Assam) will 
confirm Mr. Lewis Davies’ story. The crows there have for 
years carried off balls by the dozen, a performance I have 
witnessed several times. I am, Sir, &e., 

Guildford, J. W. Meares, 

HOUSING IN SCOTLAND 

|To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir. In your article of October 24th on Housing you * wonder 
that Scotland lags behind,” so I venture to inform you of the 
reason why she does so. It is due to the Scottish Rating 
System under which part of the rates are levied upon the land- 
lord and part upon the tenant instead of all being levied, as 
they should be and are in England, upon the tenant. In 
Glasgow, for instance, the rates levied upon the landlord 
amount to about 5s. per £1. Consequently, on a rent of £20 
the landlord has to pay in rates £5, so that the true rent which 
he charges is really £15. This is the explanation of rents in 
Seotland being apparently higher than in England, and this 
system is also a fruitful source of friction between landlord 
and tenant; beeause it is obvious that, if the rates are 
increased to 7s. 6d. per £1, the landlord must inerease his 
rent to £24, which, after deduction of £9 for rates, will leave 
him with his true rent unchanged at £15. He is not really 
increasing the rent, but the tenants blame him for doing so. 
Incidentally, it is exploitation of this seeming grievance that 
is at the bottom of the unrest in this neighbourhood within 
recent years. 

I have said that if the tates are increased the landlord must 
increase his rent to cover this increase, but this is just what he 
has been forbidden to do under the Rent Restriction Act. 
When this Bill was introduced it was proposed to put the 
Seottish landlord on the same basis as the English landlord, 
and as in England the rates are all levied on the tenant, it was 
arranged that the Scottish landlord was to receive the same 
increase as the English one, plus the increase of rates payable 
by him over those he paid before the War. By a Socialist 
amendment, however, the Scottish landlord was only allowed 
to recover the increased rates up to 1920, and it is since then 
that the great increase in rates has taken place. Ile is, there- 
fore. in a much less favourable position than the English 
landlord. 

The injustice to the Scottish landlord is all the greater when 
he holds a property which has a mortgage upon it. These 
are usually for two-thirds of the value, and the injustice ‘is, 
therefore, nvultiplied three times. An example will show 
how this works. Take a property worth £20,000 with a 
mortgage of £13000 and a rental of £1,700. The net return 
from this property, after payment of mortgage interest, will 
possibly be £200 free of Income Tax. Consequently, if the 
rates levied on the landlord are increased by 1s., you will see 
that he will have to pay £85 additional taxation, which will 
reduce very heavily bis already small return, and he is for- 
bidden by the Rent Restriction Act to increase his rents to 


maintain his income of £200. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that there is much less 
building in Scotland than in EKagland. fn England, where the 
landiord is now allowed a reasonable return and security, 


private enterprise has provided large numbers of houses. but 
you can see that in Scotland a man is naturally frightened ty 
invest his money in building houses... | am, Sir, &e., 

116 Hope Street, Glasgow, P. D. Rince-Berenie. 


THE GREY SQUIRREL 
|To the Editor of the Svvcrxvor.| 

Str IT have read the article and letters you have 
published on the subject of a grey squirrel imported from 
Canada, which is expelling your red squirrel and, making 
general havoc. TP suspect that your “ grey squirrel is an 
imposter, being in fact) no squirrel at all but 2 rodent 
common near the Rocky Mountains, and called’ here the 
mountain rat. Its skin is listed by fur dealers as * orey- 
squirrel * (value about Te.) and this may give rise to an error, 
in naming it, with you. It is shaped like a rat, of good size, 
with rather large head, long hind legs. tufted ears, long smooth 
tail thicker at the end with a black tip. The fur is a light 
bluish grey. soft and pretty, and the skin is tender. It is, 
however, a most destructive kind of vermin, often getting into 
outlying cabins and stables, where it destroys everything not 
enclosed in a metal container. Tt makes nests of rags which it 
has torn from blankets or clothing. Tt also steals silver spoons 
and bright metal articles, which it carries to its nest. “When 
cornered in a building it hides and beats the wall, ete.. with its 
tail. so betraying its presence, and it has a strong scent. 

In order to exterminate it LT would suggest putting boxes for 
it to nest in in eoverts it may frequent, cach box having a hole 
of its size and a supply of rags. So it invy be trapped or shot 
A bounty on tails would help much and the *22 rifle much used 
by boys here is cheap and handy for hunting it. Perhaps the 
Boy Scouts could be applied with advantage ? Tf not stopped 
soon it may bheeome more costly than the common rat. 
We have a small dark grey squirrel here which seems harm 
less and not numerous whose demeanour is squirrel-like 
Iam, Sir, &e., 

Pincher Station, Alberta, Canada, J. M. Lippe... 


A CORRECTION 
| To the Editor of the Seecrsvor.| 
Str, 1 feel that you would like me to point out an error on 
page 840 of your issue of the 7th inst. In an article in which 
you are reviewing the montlily Reviews vou mention an artic 
by Miss Edith Sellers as if it had been read in the Fortnightly. 
whereas, as a matter of fact. it appeared in this Review. | 
am. Sir. &e., Carron Romer, 
The Nineteenth Century and After, Hditor. 


£100 PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


An American reader of the Spectator, Mr. Gabriel Wells. 
has generously offered a prize ot £100 for an essay on 
“Unemployment: Its Cause and Remedy.” The maximum 
length of an essay is 1,200 words, but competitors should 
aim at confining themselves to 1.000 words. The Edito: 
of the Spectator will judge the contributions and his decision 
will be final. The last date for receiving contributions at 
this oflice will be January 25th, 1926. The Editor reserves 
the right to publish any of the MSS. Competitors shouid 
mark their envelopes, ** Unemployment Competition.” Th 
Editor cannot enter into any correspondence on this subject, 


POETRY 


MIRAGE 


I saw a man on a horse 

Riding against the sun. 

** Hallo! Don Cossack !” I eried, 
He shouted, ** Hallo, my son!” 
The Caspian Sea shimmered ; 
The Kazak tents shone 

For a moment in England, 
Then the horseman was gone. 


Ricuarp Cnurcu 
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New S.P.C.K. Books 


THE S.P.C.K. Autumn List contains books of more than usual 
interest and merit. A few titles are appended. In addition to these 
there are many smaller and useful publications on a variety of 
subjects. Please ask your bookseller, or send a card to addres 


given below, for a complete list. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. By Professor 
A. Hamivron ‘Thompson (8s. 6d. net), with copious illustrations 
is a2 companion volume to “ Parish Church Architecture,” by 
Professor EF. Tyrrent, Green, published last year. (8s. 6d. net.) | 

(Ready Dec. 15t.) 

+ LECTURES IN HYDE PARK: WHY WE BELIEVE IN COD. 
3) Professor CLemenr I’, Rocers. 2s. net. | 

ST. AUGUSTINE ON THE SPIRIT AND THE LETTER. By 


Dr. W. J. Spakrow Simpson. 5s, net. 






KAL’S specialise in well-made 
wooden Bedsteads to suit rooms 
furnished with collected antique 







































SOME POSTULATES OF A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. By eee on : 
Dr. H. Maurice Revron. 7s. 6d.net. (Dec, 1st.) preces. he designs cover every 
ANTE-NICENE, EXEGESIS OF THE GOSPELS. By Dr. | period, from the simple Wainscot 
Harotp Smit. 7s, 6d. net. | pattern in ‘‘ weathered ’’ oak to the 
ania } titel . o 
A SCHOOL EDITION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Vol. IL. | curtained fourposter of Sheraton’s : 
3s. 6d. net, | day and the entrancing Chinese 
THE OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS OF THE NEW lacquerwork loved by modern 
r) CT x oe ines 5 : oO f ’ a2 , aa 
" rigor Sermon Outlines. By Canon VY. I. Storr. Georgians. Hea!’s unrivalled work- 
JEREMY TAYLOR. By W. J. Brows, BD. 6s. net. manship means a bedstead friendly 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. By Neweorr J. D. Warte, D.D. | to any honourable antique setting. 
4s, 6d. net : 
. ia 3 . oe \ r ) tan) , * r 
PUNISHMENT HUMAN AND DIVINE. By the Rev. W. ©. . “LADDER BACK” BEDSTEAD, 
# Pautey, B.D. 7s. 6d. net. i ik £5 00 
COMFORT FOR ALL. by F. Marsuaur, M.A. A book for those € : 
in affliction or distress. 2s, net. 3ft.6in. HEPPLEWHITE FOURPOSTER, 
THE VISION BEAUTIFUL. Short Talks to Girls. By Lity ; £19 10 0 
Wiarsox. 2s, 6d. net. 
OUR GREAT EXAMPLE. Readings for every day on Our Lord's | 
Life. By Evenyn Vinciers. 35. 6d. | = TD 
THE BELLS OF THE CHURCH TOWER, and other Stories HEAL & SON [EZ 
and Allegories for Children. By A. Lowxoxrs Mot, M.A, | Pere aaa . : a 
With many Illustr hein 2s. net. — TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. Ws 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
Le adoa—S.P.C. K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


free. AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, Juquy ted 
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| 7 x / xs 
| The Sheldon Press | 
| } $6 e 4 
_—— SCIENCE RELIGION AND REALITY She. SUNRIPE “Awins 
by JOSEPIL NEEDHAM. 12s. 6d. net. | : 
The Contributors to this important volume are :— 4 ; 
THE EARL OF BALFOUR, O.M.. F.R.S. 
BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI, PhD., D.Sc. 
CHARLES SINGER, M.D., D.Litt. 
ANTONIO ALIOTTA, D.Phil. 
ARTHUR S. EDDINGTON, M.A., F.R.S. 
JOSEPH NEEDHAM, M.A. 
JOHN W. OMAN, D.Phil., D.D. 
WILLIAM BROWN, M.A., M.D., D.Sc. 
CLEMENT C. J. WEBB, M.A., LL.D. 
WILLIAM RALPH INGE, D.D., LL.D. 
SCIENCE AND SCIENTISTS iN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
bog pt eg A ty ~ ‘pe an Introd ton by Sir 
FRANCESCO PETRARCA. tA 
The Fir st Modern Mea n of Ramnons » His pee age ony eee Ler 
Early Years and 1, lis eau. ae ee ae img ae 
A VOYAGE IN SPACE, 
yr. - a Hin the Uri Ceaty of Osis , Pe ee ee "4 
| CLAY, “AND WHAT WE GET FROM i. 
| SURVE ING FOR an ERYONE. ee ‘SIZE CIGAR ETTES 
| oes 201 19.28! 
~¢ Wiiitass, FLR.G.S Wit Diaurnam url Maps } ¢ or ” . 
ee. also SOs 
DHA. W!AN: CHAUFFEUSE. ) SUNRIPE MIXTURE 
; vk ) I XN. Cloth be rds, . ; | t \ Story of the SOM oie” Cua s ‘ym ye Tp. ee 
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PSUS AIT TA AE 


WHY BE CONTENT | 


WITH +5%? 


You can get a Guaranteed 7%, 10%, 
15%, or even 20%, according ic age. 


HY deprive yourself one day longer 
than necessary of comforts which this 
larger income will provide for you? 


Why run the risk of a further depletion of your 
Capital and a further loss of income? Why not 
make your Income surer as well as larger, and 
thereby enjoy contentment of mind, with its 
beneficial effect on your health? 


Do what many others are to-day doing: sell you: 
stocks and shares and buy a “Sun Life of 
Canada” Annuity with the proceeds. A retired 
~ professional man has just doubled his income by 
making this safe exchange. This “ two vears’ 
income in one” will be paid to him every year 
as long as he lives. It will never fail. No more 
worry, no more wondering how to make ends 
meet. Life is now a different thing for him. 


Think what it would mean to you—a far larger 
Income; an absolutely safe Income; an unalter- 


able Income for Life, Guaranteed by a Company | 


IULJAANAASUIASDOUUNASAUGSOSS LLU AAALGUAAUSAOS ALAA 


with over £56,000,000 assets under very strict © 


Government supervision. 


Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we 
can show you how much better you can employ 
your capital—what a much larger income you 
can enjoy, and how much safer it will be. Better 
terms are granted in cases of impaired health, and 
there are many kinds of annuities, including a 
uaranteed return of Purchase Price. Please 
give exact date of birth and amount of capital 
at your disposal. J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun 


of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada House, 


T 
Lie 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 (ar. | 


‘Temple Station). 








ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Cirarter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) - - + £2,500,000 
Rest and Undivided Profits 
(Oct., 19214) . . . £2.317.393 


Deposits (Oct... 1924) . ° 


| dead 


General 


£39.719,351 
Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Ma ager A Wright, Cc B E.., D ‘. 

London: City Office 5 Bishopsgate, F.C. 2. 


London: Druntmonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.L 
Glasgow Office: Royal Exchange Sq. & Buchanan St. 
Over 200 Brauches Throughsut Seoiland. 


keery Description of British, Colonial and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted. 
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1S earning an adequate rate ? 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’'S FORBMOST 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
D ays 5% Shareholders 


° To, 
Ay, Depositors 
Net and Entirely Free of Tax 
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DMO 
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Huge Assets « Reserves 
efford Unquestionable Security 


No Depreciation. :: Withdrawals at Short Notice. 
Balance Sheet and Investment Booklet post fre¢s 


_ Head Office 
16, FINCHLEY R?, LONDON 
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Particulars are given of two claims paid in 


1924 by the “ Old Equitable.” 


Policy issued in 1856 1924 
Sum Assured £250 £1,000 
Sum paid at death £1,124:7s. £1,000 
Total premiums £385 £56 
Age at death 90 33 


The uncertainty of life: the certainty of insurance. 


Life 


‘Assurance Society 


No Shareholders 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Commission 





LIBERTY’S COLOURED BOOK OF 


YULE-TIDE GIFTS 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Liberty & Co., Lid., Regent Street, London. 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT 


THE LAST INFIRMITY 


Milton: Man and Thinker. By Denis Saurat. (Cape. 15s. 
net.) 

Milton’s Poems, 1645. Type-facsimile. 
10s. Gd. net.) 

The Poems of John Milton. Edited by H. J. ¢ 
Press, Chatto and Windus. 2 vols. 12s. 6d. net each. ) 


(Clarendon Préss. 


. Grierson. (Florence 


“ Do you ask what I am menitaiing ? By the help of heaven, 
an immortality of fame.’—John Milton to Charles Deodeti. 


Tue parents of John Milton found their justification in 
this son of theirs. He came of a_ stock notable for its 
obstinacy. And what individualism John Milton inherited 
in his frame was magnified by his education. From the 
beginning his parents brought him up to the consciousness 
of genius and impressed upon him the full seriousness of 
his duties —to himself, to England and to the world. At 
the ave of ten he composed verses which his family considered 
marvellous, and from that time he had no doubt of his power 
to become a great man. Indeed, he considered himself the 
very type of man— not openly and explicitly, perhaps, but 
with a hidden conviction that the touchstone of truths was 
their consistency with the genius of John Milton. 

We find him, then, even at Cambridge, conscious of his 
destiny, alienating the people be met by the rigour of his 
lite and the profundity of his self-esteem, and winning them 
back again by his sensitive and almost feminine grace of 
body and mind. His early exercises in verse were truly 
exercises ; he was practising his wings. These poems he 
wrote not for self-expression, not with his heart in what he 
was doing. His heart was set upon those great poems which 
were to come ; and how can we expect lyrical genius from a 
man who binds his moods and uses them to try himself 
out? Even the Ode on the Nativity and L’Allegro express 
no impulse. They are not perfections, for Milton withheld 
perfection. Ue worked with his right hand, as ably as he 
could. to train his right hand. But is it possible, we may 
well ask, to defer the realization of genius like this? Isn't 
the only training that is finally ehicacious the expression of 
self in each moment, as though that moment were the fullness 
if time and evervthing must bs poured into it? But here 
we may degenerate into a discussion of impractical ideals, 
Let us say now that the pure hunger of ambition has never 
been so thoroughly displayed in our literature as in John 
Milton. 

Indeed, there is something to be appalled at in this huge 
and active individualism. In so far as we bow our heads 

» the man. John Milton. we bow them because his aim was 
wot vague but concrete: it was technique and dexterity 
ind learning he felt himself bound to acquire ; the inspiration 
was there alrepdy, as much as he wanted, and only his present 
undiessness prevented him from = extraverting it. But, 
nlike other individualists, he did not waste his time in 
idmiring himself. We set himself to learn the use of his 
ipacities. Tle learned, not in order to be taught, not to 
eain anything from the intuitions of other men, but in order 
to confirm himself and to discover the ways of triumph. 
Where the Fathers of the Church, for example. agree with 
him, he praises them all and adduces them as authorities. 
Where they disagree with him, he ridicules and denounces 
them, calling them * that indigested heap and fry of authors.” 

Whatsoever time, or the heedless hand of blind chance, hath 
iwn down from of old to this present, in her huge drag-net, 
Fy 


Sell, 


vhether fish or seaweed, shells or shrubs, unpl ked, un 
the father 

So he remained, unsubmissive to other men, but utterly 
submissive to the necessity of work. le was erudite in 
rder to prove his genius. He was chaste in order to gain 
mastery of himself: everv man must be chaste * who would 
not be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable 
things.” And even in his youth he was casting about to 
find the largest subject for his verse Epic it must be 
Shall it be the myth of the foundation of Britain? For 


some time that was his decision; he would place himself 


it the root of the English race, so that all of us should derive 
from him. But by degrees he discovered a deeper ground for 


his ambition the myth of the foundation of the universe, 
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the rebeliion of angels, the fall of man. We would place 
himself at the root of humankind. 

What is more surprising and honourable in him than that 
‘ tee > 
alter his purpose was fixed he should suddenly abandon 
everything for which he had trained himself and throw 
himself into a political struggle ; give up those talents he 
had cultivated for his own glory and take to pamphleteering 
my) an impersonal cause? It is the same Milton. fle still 
reacts from his individualism. If he uses his magnificent 
und hard-won wealth of phrase to vindicate the freedom 

q > > > 4 . . > ° ° 
of the Press, it is beeause he himself has been inconvenienced 
and outraged. He attacks the laws of marriage because he 
himself has suffered from domestic infelicities. Yet for 
twenty years, during the troubles of the State, he can drop 
his projects of ambition, he can work in the service of other 
men, and for what he conceives as the advantage of his 
fellows he can come near to beggaring himself of his capacities. 
In a word, he loses his sight-—-he who had preserved every 
faculty to extract from it a tribute to his greatness. As 
Dr. Saurat says: 

‘Behind Milton's literary ambition was a higher one: to be 
great. When greatness seemed to lie elsewhere than in literature, 
he sought for it elsewhere. There is therefore no contradiction 
no inconsistency, between the two parts of Milton's life. They 
ure not two; they come together from his character ; they are one : 
the search for the glory of God, which is the same as the search for 
the glory of Milton. But Milton, in his pride, preferred the glory 
of his own approbation to the applause of the literary public. It 
Is fine and noble to sing the ways of God ; it is finer and nobler tc 
fulfil them. Therefore, in that earnest soul of Milton's, there was 
little hesitation. And he knew perfectly well—and this is all- 
important that he was sacrificing them himself . . Thus, in 
the fullest conciousness of what he was doing, Milton gave up the 
aims of his life. He trusted in God, and, so to speak, ran up a debit 
account against God's name, hoping that one dey God would pay 
uj). 

It niust seem to us now that it was this very sacrifice ot 
ambition that gave Milton in the end the power to write 
Paradise Lost. It was in the ruin of his hopes, in his beggary 
and despair, that he triumphed. But we must not forget 
that even in his sacrifice he remained individualist : and even 
Paradise Lost bears upon its face and hides in its structurs 
the fact that it was grounded. conceived. and carried through 
by the “last infirmity,’ which we might better call the 
‘original sin.” Hence it happens that the very metre of the 
poem has worked in English poetry to kill freedom and exalt 
artifice. There is a tell-tale fact to be discovered when ws 
examine the great accretion of ideas which served Milton for a 
philosophical system. There is no place in any of his works 
pamphlets or poems—for the Spirit. Never in his life did 
the thought come to him that the universe centres as much 
in every other man as in John Milton. 


Dr. Saurat’s life of Milton and his exposition of the ideas 
implicit in his writings are both admirabk Indeed. it is 
hard to think that a better introduction to Milton could have 
been written. It is rather chastening to think that the work 
of taking Milton seriously should be left to a French critic 
our own critics have been occupied mainly with the technical 
virtues of his verse It is especially in tracking down the 
contributions to the svstem of Milton in exploring its sources 
and expanding its expression that t! the book 





consists. Perhaps Dr. Saurat errs in n himselt 
credit for the profundity of the ideas he took from the Kab- 
balah, or from the vreat Enelish ~ barbarous philosopher 
Robe rt Fludd It is tta ilt t it in well b« forg \ i however, 
for the exposition itself is verv valuable, and more people are 
likely to read Milton than the Kabbalists. 

Mi Grierson’s edition of the peems is most s sibyly “ou 
ceived Ile has fixed as fat iS Poss! le the ihrome low, On 
the poems, and prints them in their order of composition. 
The spelling of the original editions he has standardized ; 


} 


he has kept Milton's own peculiaritiks of spelling where thev 


ure significant but has left no eecentricities or mere archaismes 
to interrupt the reader The Clarendon Press edition of the 
early poems will serve the scholar who wishes ne rors cor- 
rected except the most »b» tOuUsS and hw ronancde rnization 
attempted rhe purpose ot this reprint the Press an- 
nounces, “is to put into the reader's hands, a book resembling 
as closely as may be, the book which Milton suw * Il have 
striven,” savs Mr. Grierson tu make mv text represent, 


more closely than anv which L know. the wev in which Milton 


wished his lines to be read,’ 
P ALAN Porrenr. 
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THE EDITOR OFFERS TWO PRIZES OF £10 EACH, 

THE FIRST FOR AN INSCRIPTION FOR A SUNDIAL 

IN PROSE OR VERSE, ‘THE SECOND FOR AN EPIGRAM 
ON WOMAN IN FOUR LINES OF VERSE. 


COMPETITION 








THERE are now two wecks only before the competition closes : 
the last coupon will be published in next weck’s issue. 'The num- 
ber of entries is already huge ; but, as we mentioned last week, 
the sundial inscriptions have far outnumbered the epigrams on 
woman, and if anyone in these two weeks should hit upon a 
particularly good epigram he will be well in the running for the 
prize. We suggest, then, that the most ambitious of our com- 
petitors should confine themselves to this subject. unless their 
inspiration quite runs away with them and they are confident 
that they have found the world’s best sundial inscription. Has 
woman lost her variousness ? Are we now so intimate with her 
nature that we take no more interest in her ? Or is it true (as 
a heterodox psycho-analyst recently affirmed) that men and 
women differ only through the impress of circumstances and 
not in the essence of their souls ? 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS 

1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Nov. 27th, 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to be 
found on page 9)6 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the toot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed : Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


‘ rEUP VW, 4&8 , ren 

THIS WEEK'S BOOKS 
Messrs. Consranne have published Mr. Nigel Playfair’s 
Story of the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, It is a most inviting 
looking book the print and make up are more than usually 
pleasing, and it is illustrated with Lovat Fraser's attractive 
designs for costumes. Mr. Playfair gives an amusing account 
of his buying of the theatre and its exciting history since it 
came into his hands, The theatre had been practically 
abandoned when he went to inspect it in 1918. It had been 
used for everything, for a mission hall and even for a boxing 
ring, and was littered with rubbish. ‘The manageress told Mr. 
Playfair that she was selling it next day to a cinema company 
for a couple of thousand pounds, and * almost mechanically,” 
he writes, he offered her fifty pounds more. He had no idea 
where he could collect the money, or what he would do with 
the theatre when he got it. Ife consulted other managers 

in the neighbourhood. but they were not encouraging : 

“Oh ves,” said one of them, ‘the Lyric is an excellent. theatre. 
Its on!y drawback is that the play is not yet written which could 
run there for more than a fortnight. Of course, it isn't very large, 
but then 1 should think you could charge at least 2 shilling for the 
front row of the stalls.” 

The only department, everyone agreed, which was lucrative 
was the bar, which was kept open whether a play was running 
or not, 

. * * * 

The Oxford University Press issues a new collection of 
the Border Ballads, sclected by Mr. Dougles Perey Bliss, who has 
illustrated them with his own woodcuts. The ballads seem. 
in the pleasant format which the Oxford University Press 
have given them, to look a little less forbiddingly archaic 
than in most collections, and to have taken on the readable 
nature of fairy tales or histories. Most people are only 
familiar with the first verses of the famous ballads. The 


Battle of Otterburn is included, of course, and it is interesting 
to compare it with Froissart’s account, which is given in 
another book published this week, Bygone England (Harrap). 
The bellad writer was obviously Scottish in his sympathies, 
impartial, 


while Froissart: was carefully Froissart’s record 


rings truer: there is more account of the fierce fighting and 
Jers of heroic death speeches in his story. 
* * * « 

Arthur Christopher Benson (Bell) is a symposium of recol- 
lections of Dr. Benson by his friends. Dr. M. R. James con- 
tributes an article of general reminiscences, and those who were 
with him at Eton or Cambridge, either as colleagues or pupils, 
haye written about him as they knew him. 

* ‘ * * 


Messrs. Macmillan publish the Collected Essays of the late 
Protessor W. P. Ker, edited by Mr. Charles Whibley, 


THE OTHER SIDE 


The Other Side of the Medal. 
Hogarth Press. 5s.) 


OF THE MEDAT 


By Edward Thompson. (The 


Tus little book contains high explosive. The author was 
advised not to publish. On the whole we think he was right 
in rejecting that advice. No doubt the book will serve as a 
convenient magazine whence Indian propagandists may draw 
stuff powerful enough to wreck many lives in India. But the 
material was accessible even before this book appeared, and 
sooner or later it would have been freely drawn upon. That 
dangerous knowledge, which may play havoe there, is here 
urgently needed to blow away the mists that distort our 
judgment of the Indian situation. Let us therefore forgive 
our author his determination to disinter shocking matter 
which recent historians have carefully buried out of sight. Mr. 
Edward Thompson does his thinking for himself. The result 
is more confusing but more interesting than the product of 
our expert bookmakers, who get their thoughts ready-made 
from old-established concerns. He has something that he 
very much wants to say, and he gets it said, though he some- 
times keeps his readers guessing what on earth he is driving at. 
The gist of his argument is something as follows : 
hate us. Why ? Because we have suppressed one half of the 
truth about the Indian Mutiny. Our boys are brought up on 
the atrocities perpetrated by the mutineers, but never hear a 
word about the atrocious reprisals which equalled and in part 
explained or extenuated some of the worst things done by the 
mutineers.” In one devastating chapter he introduces us to 
the evidence showing the nature of the deeds done by our men. 
What appals us is not what was done in heat, but what was 
done and justified in cold blood. Our author seems to hold 
that the Mutiny was as much a nationalist movement as a 
military mutiny. He infers that national hatred must have 
been generated by the atrocity with which it was suppressed. 
and that this hatred still lives in the masses. Further, he 
assumes that the success with which we have imposed upon the 
world our one-sided version of the inflamed the 
Indian with a sense of injustice. Lastly, he argues that this 
distortion of history is responsible for the panic fear and hate 


* Indians 


facts has 


which assail the reason of the Anglo-Indian community 
when there is any stir in’ the Indian world. We 
cannot agree with all these judgments. It is not so much 


false history but rather, we fear, a true instinct which warns 
the Anglo-Indian that he is sitting on a voleano. The Mutiny 
drew next to no support from nationalist and surprisingly 
little support from racial fecling among the mass of the civil 
population. It was mainly a military mutiny, though ruling 
families and ruling classes whom we had displaced sought to 
use it for their own purposes. Surprisingly little bitterness has 
as yet been generated by the memory of the “atrocity with 
which it was suppressed. Perhaps the reason for this is that 
the unsophisticated Indian understands human nature better 
than our sophisticated selves. When the news of Jallian wallah 
Bagh was first published the reviewer spoke to an Vnglish- 
educated Indian and found him deeply shocked. But his ver- 
nacular-cducated wife, he remarked, took a different 
* Our people were playing with fire. Were they surprised to 
find it burn them?” So with the Indian masses after the 
Mutiny. It scemed to them natural that their rulers when 
shaken should stick at nothing and take an undiscriminating 


view. 


vengeance. Our authors humanitarianism might be none 
the worse for a slight infusion of this simple wisdom. Not 


everything he condemns seems damnable. There is room for 
a study of the Mutiny severities distinguishing the offspring of 
racial hate from measures designed to restore the Raj by 
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MIDDLESEX HOSPI 


is falling down | 
























Every day the bolts have to be tightened up and the supports examined. Frequently the patients are disturbed by work. 
men hammzring in wedges betwen the floor and the struts to counteract the effects of further subsidence. 


Its foundations are crumbling, its walls sinking, its ceilings cracking, its floor and beams 
rotting with decay. The most drastic propping and strutting only temporarily postponed 
complete closing down. 

Your help is needed to rebuild the Middlesex. 

“Why should I help? ”.you may say. “I have to pay fot medical advice and treatment when I 
need it, why should I pay for other people’s too?” 

You talk of your own doctor. Thousands of doctors owe their skill to the training they 
had in the Middlesex Hospital. No doctor in the land but is the better equipped for his 
task thanks to the work of the Middlesex Research Laboratories. And medical science is 
the richer for the study of that deadly scourge, Cancer, which proceeds without remission in 
the Middlesex Cancer Charity. 

Because your debt is incurred indirectly, you are not the less beholden to the Middlesex. 
Js it more than your plain duty to respond to the Middlese# appeal and help to ensure the 
continuance of its magnificent work ? 

Middlesex Hospital must be rebuilt! £500,000 must be raised at once for the rebuilding. 
Please send your donation now. ‘This is an appeal to your head as well as your heart. Let 
each influence you to take a share in a work of infinite value to yourself and to every 
member of the community. 


TOTAL AMOUNT REQUIRED £500,000 
ALREADY GIVEN £214,000 
STILL REQUIRED £286,000 


Full lists of donations will be published every 
week in the Press, — — 
: jyma 
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THE LATEST BOOKS 


FROM 


MARTIN HOPKINSON 


AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 





DAI NIHON. 
By GR: AH AM MARTYR, auth wr of “An Imperial 
Conspiracy,” “ Etajima Tales,” ete. P saad throughout 
in red and black. Demy 8vo. Bound in paper boards, 
canvas back, with gilt top headband and silk marker. 
10s. 6d. net. 

“Certainly each of these 


linger in the memory of all who read Gem. 
—Morning Post. 


MOSUL AND ITS MINORITIES. 
By H. C. LUKE (1920-24 Assistant Governor of Teru- 
salem), author of “The Fringe of the East.” Illus- 
trated with many reproductions of photographs and % 
maps. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
“A mine of interesting information.”—J/ie 7imes. 


RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
ASSYRIOLOGY. 
By Sir E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D., F.S.A. Some- 
time Keeper of the Assyrian and Egyptian Antiquities 
in the British Museum. With many plates illustrating 
the text and with portraits of the Great Assyriologists. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 25s. net. 
For the philologist, the historian and the student of the 
Bible. 
THE EGYPTIAN HEAVEN 
AND HELL. 
By Sir FE. A. WALLIS BUDGF, Litt.D., F.S.A. With 
many Illustrations, hieroglyphic texts, ete. Three 
volumes in one, printed on good paper "and bound in 
cloth gilt. 18s. net. 
A reprint of the work which for some time past has been 
out of print. | 


OUR SALVATION. 
By Rey. CHARLES FE. RAVEN, Canon of Liverpool 
and Chaplain to the King, author of “In Praise of 
Birds.” Crown 8yo. Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE PSALMS. BOOKS IV—V. 
Rendered into English in a rhythm consonant with the 
original by EF. H. ASKWITH, D.D. Large Grown 8vo. 
Cloth. 6s. net. 

“Certainly he has preserved more poetry than in any 
other modern version we have met, and accuracy is safe in 
the hands of such a scholar.”"—7imes Literary Supplement. 


FAIR WINDS AND FOUL. 
A Narrative of Daily Life aboard an American Clipper 
Ship. By FREDERICK PERRY (who made the 
voyage). Illustrated. Demy &8vo. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
“A reader fond of a true sea story will find many oppor- 
tunities in these heartsome pages for enjoyment.” 


—The 


varied tales and poems will 


” 


Scotsman, 
GIFT BOOK, 


BIRDS: 


THE IDEAL 


IN PRAISE OF 
Bird Life. 
Deseribed and peated raphed hy the Rev. CHARLES EF. 
RAVEN, D.D., Canon of Liverpool and Chaplain to the 





Pictures of 


King. Iilustr: a with 141 reproductions. F'’eap 4to, 
beund in art linen. I4s. net. 
“A most delightful book —. « a wonderfully 


fascinating book.”—Daily Chronic le. 





MARTIN HOPKINSON 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, 


& CO. LTD., 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 











LEARNING LANGUAGES 
BY GRAMOPHONE 





PERFECT ACCENT AND CORRECT 
PRONUNCIATION ASSURED. 





‘6 . 9 
H. G. Wells says: ‘‘Admirable 

Mr. H. G. Wells, the famous Author and Thinker, writes:— 
“The Lesson Records are admirable. You have made it possibl 
for an attentive student with a very moderate expenditure of 
energy and without a teacher of any sort to understand spoken 
Krench and speak it intelligibly. Nothing of the sort has ever 
been possible before.”-—H. G. WELLS. 

It is doubtful whether it ever occurred to Thomas Alva 
Edison, when he first perfected his idea of storing up the 
human voice on wax cylinders, that his invention would 
one day be used for enabling people of different 
nationalities to converse with each other, 

MR. H. G. WELLS, another intellectual giant, 
saw, however, the application of the gramophone to the 
study of languages, and in his book ‘ The Salvaging ot 
Civilisation ” he predicted that 


fore- 


not only to supply 


“The gramophone would be used, 
but also for language 


music for drill and so forth, 
teaching.” 


This prediction has now been fulfilled. Mr. J. Roston, 
a gifted Linguist who has devoted his life to the question 
of language teaching has elaborated a system of teaching 
languages, by means of language records, which has com- 
pletely revolutionized the present-day notions of learning 
a language by home-study. 


This new method can be best described in the following 
words :— 

Seated in a comfortable chair you listen to a cultured 
Parisian who speaks to you in French—slowly and 
deliberately at first—on some subject of daily occurrenc: 
Although you may not know a single word in French, you 
are able, with the help of an illustrated text book, to 
follow and understand every word he says as easily as if 
he talked to you in English. After listening to the same 
conversation several times you find vou can understand 
it quite easily without the book. 

The more you listen the more familiar you become 
with the language, until after a comparatively short time 
you discover that, without any effort whatever, you cat 
express yourself in faultless and fluent French; whilst : 
few easy exercises also enable you to write the languag 
correctly. 

If you have ever attempted to learn a language by books 
or correspondence and tried to master the strange sounds 
of a strange language by even a stranger printed repre 
sentation of those sounds, you will readily understand 
why this method is being eagerly adopted by privat 
students and schools all over the world, and why even 
children find it so fascinating. 

The Linguaphone Institute, of 24-27 High Holborn, 
London, W.C., of which Mr. Roston is the founder and 
principal, has so far produced complete Language Kecor¢| 
Courses in French, German, Spanish, Italian, .\frikaans, 
| English and Esperanto. 





students to speak a 
foreign language with an absolutely pure native accent is 
fully described in an attractive 24-page illustrated booklet, 
a copy of which will be sent post free upon applicatio: 
Dept. 37, Napier esa 
W.C. 1. 


} 

| ee ‘ , 

| This new method of enabling 
} 

| 

! 

| 


ito The Linguaphone Institute, 


24-27 High Holborn, London, 


Free Demonstrations are given daily at the Institute. 
[Advertiser's Announcement. ] 
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inspiring terror. In the latter class we might distinguish 
between those which in fact inspired anger rather than terror 
and those which were well calculated to achieve their purpose, 
Among these some may have been even necessary to restore 
the Raj. We can then consider whether that object was worth 
the price the gods asked for it. 

But whatever we may think of our author's judgment on 
side issues, on the main he is surely right. Our 
accredited historians, stand convicted of shrinking from a 
painful duty. Our people have only been asked to hear onc- 
half of the horrible story of the Mutiny. They ought to hear 
the whole. What they have heard convinces them that the 
Indian under certain influences is more a brute than a man. 
If they heard the whole they would know that the same is 
true of most men. That knowledge would enable them to 
aright the conditions if not the solution of our Indian 


issue 


see 


problem . 


A CHAPTER IN| MODERN 
CHIVALRY 


More Changes More Chances. By Nevinson, 


(Nisbet. 15s. net.) 


Henry W. 


Tur quixotic ardour of Mr. Nevinson’s purpose has given such 
grace to his work that it is lifted into that upper atmosphere 
where even social and political philosophies, as Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch said a while ago about something else, can be 
made one with holiness. Readers who usually find themselves 
most antipathetic to the causes for which this distinguished 
journalist, war correspondent, and man of letters has been a 
ready and unwearied fighter will therefore be strangely 
affected by his autobiographical volumes. The second of them, 
More Changes More Chances, covers the noisy and turbulent 
period between the close of the South African struggie and 
the beginning of the European war. It is a forthright narra- 
tive, and in plain and modest yet always incisive prose Mr. 
Nevinson directly associates himself with the most vital and 
significant events in post-Victorian history. 

In speaking of the author as a defender of the weak and 
oppressed we have to pick our phrases carefully. For, 
expressly and with pleasant irony, he disavows in his preface 
that he is the champion of all lost causes, as a fellow-journalist 
designated him, attributing to him “ a noble thirst for fighting 
forlorn battles.” In a spirit of exultation which is very 
pardonable Mr. Nevinson points out that he has never wasted 
his time upon any lost cause, and indeed ** almost every cause 
for which I have contended has already been won.” He 
refers us to Greece and Macedonia, which two countries have 
both been * almost entirely released ” from ‘Turkish domin- 
ance: to South Africa, where the Boers now unite with 
Britain as an almost independent State ; 
much of his heart is, and where (for “ good or ill **) the Tsardom 
to Britain itself, where 
Woman Suffrage is established, and women sit in Parliament : 
and, finally, away to San Thomé and Principé, from which 
notorious slave-spots thousands of black labourers have been 
repatriated and the worst evils of slavery abolished. 


to Russia, where 


he detested has been overthrown ; 


If Mr. Nevinson’s energy was spent more in one service than 
another, it was in this investigation and exposure of the 
conditions under which native labour used to. be reeruited 
for certain of the cocoa plantations of West Central Africa, 
He relates the circumstances with such modesty that we 
hardly realize what a magnificent feat of chivalry he accom- 
plished. Every step he took through the dark forests was 
beset with peril, and not only were whitened bones and wooden 
shackles strewn along the trail to warn the too inquisitive 
stranger, but stories were told to him of others who, on the 
eve of returning to Europe with the intention of exposing the 
hideous traffic, had been found dead or, as in one instance, 
escaped death only by discovering in time the pounded glass 
that had been sprinkled deliberately in a helping of soup. 
Incidentally, the geographical conditions of the surrounding 
country gave Mr. Nevinson as a man of letters the opportunity 
of showing what sensitive and at the same time ruthless prose 
** Nature has here said (he begins), * Look, 
I will do the worst I can, 
I will give querulous mankind something to whine about. 
I will silence the silliness that prattles of “this beautiful 


he is capable of. 
I will display all my powers of evil. 


oa 


world.” ’ 
Gold Coast, 


‘she took stinking slime and for hundreds of miles she laid down 
the mangrove swamps that never dry, and covered them with 
deadly growths that rot under their own darkness. The sea 
that washes the grey roots with its tides she filled with sbarks, 
and into unmeasured miles of ooze she crowded mud-fish that run 
like lizards, and colourless crabs, and long worms with innumerable 
fect, and pale slugs, and crocodiles with eyes like stones. Where 
the slime at last ended, and a man might stand without sinking 
to the waist, she set a forest impenetrable to the sun and air, 
and bound the trunks together into a solid tangle of spikes and 
thorns and suckers. Into this forest she put deadly serpents 
and envenomed spiders, obscene reptiles, and scorpions as large as a 
woman’s foot. Then over swamp and forest alike, she blew dense 
clouds of flies and every kind of poisonous insect—the fever gnat, 
the gnat that gives blackwater, compared with which malaria 
counts as health, the speck of life that makes a man swell like 
a bulbous tree, and the speck that sends him to the grave by a 
few months’ sleep through madness. Savage ants also to tear his 
flesh as with red-hot pincers she poured upon the land in countless 
hordes, and ticks to suck his blood, and craw-craw to drive him 
frantic, and, in the sandy places, many millions of invisible jiggers 
to burrow into his toes and rot them away.” 


Then he proceeds to describe how, along the. 


But neither the nightmare horrors of Nature nor the mon- 
strous deeds of men in war and peace—the reader is pretty 
well inured to them by the time he has ended the book— 
have shattered Mr. Nevinson’s optimistic faith in “ this glory 
called life.’ His poignant and beautiful valedictory includes 
a reference to the fact that five of his best friends have passed 
away within six recent months—Massingham, Morel, William 
Archer, Cecil Sharp, and Lord Pentland—-Mr. Nevinson’s 
pen-portraits of these and the other men and women with 
whom he has worked or fought against are always memorable. 
** T have no right,” is his comment, * to expect a much longer 
existence in this beautiful world or among my variegated 
and sometimes delightful fellow-men and other animals.” 
And he thanks whatever gods may be that year by year the 
vision has grown only the more splendid, while year by year 
he has heard only more clearly the still sad musie of humanity. 

“In spite of all that man has done to strip the earth of 
her wild beauty, to me she is still new every morning, and more 
beautiful with every night.’ Journalists with only a fiftieth 
part of Mr. Nevinson’s experience have become unpleasantly 
cynical as a consequence of their disillusionment. There is 
plenty of disillusionment in Mr. Nevinson’s experience, but 
not the least hint of cynicism has crept into More Changes More 
Chances, for all that the book is full of irony and sometimes 
indignantly ironic humour. Cynic-pestere1 readers will be 
grateful to him for this, almost as much as they will be for the 
fact that he has made an authentic and noble contribution 
to the history of the by no means peaceful early twentieth- 
eentury period which lay between a war and a war, 


THE UNCHANGED POET 


Later Days. By W. H. Davies. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Turst further chapters in Mr. Davies’ autobiography throw 
a light on a character that is unexampled in the history of 
English letters. It has taken Mr. Davies many 
survive the popular idea of him as a tramp-poet. To the larger 
public on whom the artist depends for fame, the function of 
poet is so vague that, to be distinguished, it must be attached 
to some picturesque vocation. Otherwise all poets are alike 
--a watery, unstable, negative kind of people. <A _ little 
responsible reflection on the real nature of the poet prevents 
for we 


years to 


us from condemning this man-in-the-street opinion ; 
see that, from the utilitarian and external point of 
it is sane and temperate. It is only unjust by reason of its 
inadequacy. It has certainly been unjust to Mr. Davies, by 
refusing for so long to dissociate his work from the incidence 
of his career. On the other hand, it has been roughly true ; 
for the character that made him a social freelance, a sophisti- 
cated-innocent, has also been instrumental in shaping his work, 
Until we can appreciate properly that elusive and compli- 
eated character, we must make the popular mistake of looking 
upon Mr. Davies as a Nature poet. It is true that much of 
the paraphernalia of his technique consists in robins, sparrows, 
Jambs, flies, clouds, and stones. But a little examination 
shows that he might equally well be classified as a Sea Poet, 
or as a Slum Poet, for we find that he also utilizes the shoutings 
and the harridan-shrieks of the New Cut; and the angry 
surge of the rock-smashing waves. These things are the body 


view, 
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of his work ; but the real man is apart from thein, and never 
surrenders himself to them out of pure love for them as 
symbols of nature, as for instance did Clare and Crabbe. 

He observes these gestures of Nature because they have some 
similitude to his own moods, It is these last which he truly 
strives to represent, exerting in the task an infinite patience, 
and also a passion so ferocious that even he, with his remark- 
able sophistication, cannot repress it. It would be much 
nearer the truth to call him a poet of the jungle, a heathen 
poet. We see again and again that woodland wildness, half 
animal, half primitive man. In its positive manifestations 
it gives him that unique cleanness of vision and directness 
of touch, which no doubt first attracted Mr. Shaw, who would 
naturally be the first to appreciate that feline litheness, that 
athletic irresponsibility and amorality, which detaches Mr. 
Davies from our civilization, and makes him an instinctive 
critic of it. 

He is, in his compact way, the complete egotist : and it 
is a very brave, self-reliant, and simple man who can maintain 
that integrity, and make it shine as a virtue, It is, in 
miniature, Godlike, and is therefore the source of that luminous 
joy which makes Mr. Davies’ work an inspiration to the religious 
heart. It makes him of the same kind as Wordsworth ; 
for at his best he is more than picturesque. Tle has a purposeful 
incongruity in his epithets and similes which often ruin the 
poem as a “ pretty picture ” of the * nature * type ; but that 
incongruity reveals the man’s first-hand contact with the 
elements of life. Let us call those elements the substance 
of God. For it is weak-minded and self-deceptive to think 
sentimentally of the nature of God. One of the most inspiring, 
because most virgin, manifestations of God is in the animals. 
It is that same fierceness and amorality which we have 
mentioned above. Every religion that tries to represent 
Him is stamped with it. It gives that ineffable and alluring 
shyness to Christ. It is that which makes Him so knowingly- 
unaware, so intuitively-innocent. 

Mr. Davies has his own share of that quality. fis poems 
are lit up with it, and it inspires him with an immaculate 
and joyful faith in himself. We must either believe that of 
him, or we must believe that he is just the cunning peasant 
come to town. ‘The latter belief is impossible to anyone except 
the prude. 

The purpose of this review, however, is not so much an 
examination of the poet, as ‘of the man in his latter-day 
environment. But until we have some idea of the structure of 
that man, all his opinions and reactions are likely to seem 
incoherent to us, and to be irrelevant to truth. 

The book is a series of anecdotes relating to his life since 
Mr. Shaw and the late Edward Thomas first discovered his 
unique value. It is written in the mood of a mariner who has 
weathered his storms, and feels that at last he is safely har- 
boured. A spirit of serenity shines through it, enlivened 
again and again by flashes of Mr. Davies’ peculiar humour— 
seemingly innocent, wholly malicious and critical. This 
last is a real power in him, for it emanates from that healthy 
jealousy which Nietzsche found to be the true tonic of genius. 
To prove that it has not grown morbid, however, our author 
frequently turns it against himself, Here, for instance, is a 
double-edged sharpness :-— ; 

** When I come to write of my career as an author, I find that my 
struggles have not been very severe. I have not worn out the-knees 
of many pairs of trousers in my attempt to climb Parnassus. It is 
not for me to say whether I have secured a small place on its many 
slopes—I will leave that to others. Sometimes { imagine myseif 
exchanging winks with Posterity, who will be the final judgo in 
this matter; but it is a very mysterious wink, and I cannot be 
altogether certain whether it is in my favourornot. One of my first 
admirers, dating back to 1906, still writes about me in this way :— 
*At one stride he reached the very front rank of living poets.’ 
Whenever I read this, in an unsigned article, and I have read it a 
good many times, I say to myself-—* There’s my friend again, and 
still at the old game.’ ” 

After all our criticisms, however, we believe, with Mr. 
Davies, that the wink of Posterity is in his favour; for over 
every other quality of the man, there burns a constant fire 
of such rapture and joy that the heart of the reader is filled 
and sustained with a sense of immortality. Ilere, we exclaim, 
is a noble being, whose candour and serenity can be an 
example and an inspiration to our flagging enthusiasm for 
God's gift of life. This is the generous comrade wio believes 
that :— 


« 





surely there is no more virtue in trying to take the joy out ofa 
man’s soul than there is in taking the bread out of his mouth. 


— 
<a 


There is no room to quote even one of the delightful anecdotes 

. . . . . 3 S 
which fill this book, so we will close with the poet's own 
summing up of his achievements :— 


* But TE have done the work that I have loved, and have had y 
reward in happiness.” Y 
It would not be quite in the picture, however, to leaye 
him on this note of exaltation, for it is characteristic of him 
to round off such moments with a flash of his statistical humour 
-” the reflection proceeds :— 
“Tf T had said as many prayers as L have written poems, I would 
have probably been the Pope of Rome to day, or at least a Bistop 
or Cardinal.” I 


A VICTORIAN STATESMAN 


The Life of Henry Howard Molyneux Herbert, Fourth 
Earl of Carnarvon, 1831-1890. By Sir Arthur Hardinge 
Edited by Elisabeth Countess of Carnarvon. 3° vols, 
(H. Milford. 63s. net.) , 

Tur Colonial Secretary who piloted the Bill of 1867 giving 

the Dominion of Canada its legal existence well deserves to be 

remembered with gratitude. The ample memoir of. the 
fourth Earl of Carnarvon prepared by his widow and Sir 

Arthur Itardinge shows that the North America Act was no 

isolated achievement, and that, long before Mr. Chamberlain 

diséovered the Empire for himself, his predecessor in office 
was taking a keen interest in the affairs of the self-governing 
colonies and striving to promote their fuller development. 

Jord Carnarvon had prepared himself for political life by taking 

a First in Greais at Oxford and by foreign tours extending as 

far as Mosul, which was then far beyond the ken of the ordinary 

traveller. Ife took his seat in the Tlouse of Lords in 1854, 

and four vears later became Under-Secretary for the Colonies 

in the short-lived Derby Ministry. Ife returned to the 
department as Seeretary in Lord Derby's second Ministry of 

1866, resigning next year rather than support Disracli’s 

Reform Bill. 

In Disraeli’s secand Ministry of 1874 Lord Carnarvon was 
once more Colonial Secretary, and remained in office through 
four critical years until he again found himself in disagreement 
with his leader. Ilis experience of colonial administration was 
thus exceptional, and.the full account of his work which is 
given by the authors will be distinctly valuable to students of 
the history of the Empire overseas. He was much criticized 
at the time for his proposal to federate the Provinces and States 
of South Africa, on the lines of the Dominion of Canada to 
which he had stood sponsor ten years before. Yet it is now 
obvious that Lord Carnarvon was right in the main. He had 
sanctioned the annexation of the Transvaal to save the bank- 
rupt little Republie from destruction by the Zulu hordes, He 
had made a friend of President Brand of the Orange Free 
State. Ife could count on Natal and he had reason to hope 
that the Cape Government would be sympathetic to the idea 
ofaunion, Ilis Bill of 1877 was permissive only ; it contained, 
as he said, * the framework of a future Confederation,” but 
did not impose it. Yet it might, with the exercise of a moderate 
amount of good will and statesmanship in South Africa, have 
spared that country years of turmoil and bloodshed. The 
authors show very clearly that Lord Carnarvon’s admirable 
project was ruined by the short-sighted and over-ambitious 
policy of Molteno, the Cape Premier. Ile wanted to annex 
the other colonies and the ree State to Cape Colony, and he 
could not and would not envisage union in any other shape. 
As there was no cable to Cape ‘Town in those days, despatches 
took weeks to arrive, and Lord Carnarvon was never able to 
correct. the local misinterpretations of his policy untilfthe 
mischief was done. ‘Thus a great opportunity was lost fand 
South African union was postponed for a generation. But 
we can admire the statesman who saw what South Africa 
needed and tried vainly to make her sec-it too. 

Lord Carnarvon’s resignation in the early days of 1878 over 
ihe Eastern question is another controversial matter which is 
discussed very fairly and fully in these volimes.. Here again 
it is now apparent that he was right, and Disracli wrong. 
Disraeli was ready to make war on Russia in behalf of Turkey, 
whereas Lord Carnarvon, who had seen what Turkish misrule 
meant in Asia Minor, strongly disapproved of expending 
British blood and treasure once again, as in the Crimea, to 
prop up the barbarous tyranny of the Porte. Lord Carnar- 
von's own account of the interminable Cabinet debates of the 
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People who do not 


know Themselves. 
By CHARLES MURREY. 


HEN Solon twenty-five centuries ago uttered his 
W famous precept “ Know thyself,” he said that 

with which common sense has always agreed, but 
with which practice has rarely agreed. 

How many men can say, truly, “ I know myself ”? 

Self is the least explored thing in the world. Man's 
curiosity and thirst for knowledge extend to the Poles, 
to the uttermost stars of the Universe, to the uttermost 
atoms; but it stops short of —himselt ! 

Why? 

If ever there was an obligation thrust upon us by the 
necessity of living, it is that of knowing ourselves; yet, 
with a few exceptions, we grudge to bestow upon our- 
selves a fraction of the earnest, knowledge-seeking in- 
vestigation we devote to a motor or a gramophone, or 
any piece of mechanism which happens to interest us. 

Oich! for the humour of it, and ochon! for the tragedy 
of it. What a difference it might make to the lives of 
many if they would only overcome their inertia and begin 
to see what latent possibilities there are in them. 

One of the chief reasons for the success of the Scoi 
in most fields of human activity is his unwillingness to 
believe that he cannot do what another man has done. 
The success of another is an incentive to him; a chal- 
lenge. It puts him on his mettle. He says to himself, 
in effect, “ What he can do, I can do.” 


And he probes into the recesses of his mind; he 
investigates his ‘own possibilities, discovers them and 
develops them. The typical Scot is intolerant of another 
man’s superiority. 

The Englishman, on the other hand, is the most tolerant 
man in the world. An amiable failing, it may be; but 
it is one which costs him dear when it leads him to admit, 
without discussion, that another man can do, or can be, 
that which he himself is “ not clever enough” to do or 
to be. 

™ Cle Ve r ‘a 
if I were asked to detine “ cleverness ” I should 
describe it as the conventional label of a man who had 
troubled himself to discover what he was capable of and 
had, thereafter, applied himself in the right direction. 


deceive. 


A man will never be of much account im the world 
unless he does this. There are vast possibilities in most 
of us, although so many go through life without realizing 
it. A man may live and die a clerk, or an artisan, or 
an attendant who—-had he but realized it—had in him 
the stuff of which business magnates, inventors, and 
i. A man er woman may live his 
or her whole life.in social or mtcllectual obscurity when 
—had they but troubled to investigate themselves—they 


directors are made of, 


might have shone with distinction im any chosen sphere. | 


Here is one of 
reason——which has led to my warm advocacy of the 
Galton System an avenue leading every class of man 
and woman to better things. Better things socially, 
intellectually, and in the business or professional sense. 
There is no system of mind training which more surely 
compels a man to realize that there may be more in him, 
and more in his world, than he ever dreamed, 

I have 
have 
attempted ystem of 
devised 


] 


the individual a 


read numbers of books on Psychology and | 
with, I think, every " 
; mental training that has ever been 
But J know of none that so thoroughly 
the Galton System. 


acquaintance systen) or 


arouse 


Nor is this a mere opinion: it is supported by the 
evidence of innumerable men and women, of all ages, of 
all shades of interest, and of every variety of circum 
stance and yocation, who have gone through this Course. 


is one of those words which exist only to | 


the reasons—perhaps the principal | 


Se 
a 

I find none who does not confess to a debt o 
tude for the Galton teaching. I have read letters 
from professional men—doctors, solicitors, clergymen, 
journalists, authors, editors; I have read letters’ from 
business men, from clerks to directors and employers: 
L have read letters from Government Officials, from 
Army and Navy Officers, from titled people, and frog 
housewives ; and each and every one of them has nothin; 
but praise for the System which has done so much te 
redeem them from failure and unhappiness and boredom, 

I am not writing in any mood of sudden enthusiasm 
[ pride myself that I approach things of this kind with 
a certain amount of caution. But L have been following 
the work of the Galton Institute with close attention for 
a lengthy period, and my considered verdict is that in the 
Galton System we have at last a system of training and 
developing the powers of the mind which is of intimate 
and practical importance not only to all who have q 
living to earn but also to all who wish to Jive in the fyl) 
sense of the word. 


f grati- 


I need not dwell upon its value to those who have yet 
to make their way in their chosen vocation; for ‘jt: 
benefits in that direction are sufficiently obvious. By 
those who have no monetary (or similar) objective may 
not so readily see how the Galton System can help them, 

Their difficulties and problems are, truly, legion 
Depression, worry, boredom, absence of objective or 
desire, inability to mix socially, to express themselves 
efficiently in conversation or writing, self-consciousness 
—their troubles are multitudinous, and it would seem 
that only a miracle of a system could deliver them, 
Nevertheless, it is clearly apparent that the Galton Course 
does represent that “ miracle ”—only it ceases to appear 
as a miracle to those who, like myself, have closely 
studied the Course. One cannot go through its twelve 
admirable lessons without re-echoing the verdict of that 
author who says of it :— 


“For one who is not entirely certain that he is 
getting the most out of life—and who is so 
fortunate ?—the Galton Course offers practical 
wisdom and valuable guidance leading to a quicken- 
ing of the faculties and a thousand new satisfaction 
in existence. It is a cure for sundry brands oi 
present-day pessimism and discontent, and | am safi 





in saying it should give to many a new outlook and 
a new ideal.” 


The Galton Course is, in short, a true re-education 
| the art of living; not only for those who are beginning 
their business or professional careers, but equally so | 
the man or woman who has reached middk 
who, having made as much money, or having 
as high a position as they have ever wished, finds lif 
curiously empty of enjovment and zest. To these als 
J] recommend * The Golden Book” (in which the Galtos 
Course is introduced and described) as a first step t 
self-realization in the most generous sense of 
CHARLES 


he Ww a 


{ 
t 
MURR 





NOTE —The booklet referred to in the above artic 
obtained free of all cost by application to The Secreta 
Galton Institute of Mind Training, 90 Great Russell St 
London, W.C. 1 
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winter of 1877-78 shows that most of the Ministers were very 
reluctant to adopt a militant policy. But Disraeli had the 
full support of Queen Victoria, who was violently anti-Russian, 
apd addressed communications to the Cabinet ** urging us very 
rongly to stand by the principle * which we had declared 
that any advance on Constantinople would free us from 
neutrality,” and appealing to our ‘ traditions’ and ‘the policy 
if centuries.” * Party loyalty and Court influence kept the 
Cabinet together. But Lord Carnarvon, as a plain, honest 
man, resigned when the Flect was sent to the Dardanelles, and 
ne was followed a few weeks later by Lord Derby. The 
moral effect of these resignations was to cooi Disracli’s Tureo- 
philism and prepare the way for the diplomatic barg uning 
which brought peace—with or without honour—-at Berlin. 
lord Carnarvon’s action in this crisis was entire ly character- 
stic of him. In politics as in private life he was faithful to 
the best traditions of his class. His good sense and calm 
ydgment are well shown too in the letters in which, as Lord 
Lieute nant, he described for the Queen the situation in Ireland 
ust fortv years ago, and noted as “the greatest cause of 
uppre hension ” the extreme pove rtv of the West. It is often 
gid that Lord Carnarvon was no match for Parnell, who had 
an interview with the Viceroy, promised that it should be 
confidential, and then published what purported to be an 
aecount of their conversation. Sut it does not appear that 
Lord Carnarvon was trying to outmanocuvre the Nationalist 
leader. He himself was in favour of giving Ireland * a certain 
amount of self-government,” and for that reason he did not 
join Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet in 1886. In that matter, as in 
others, Lord Carnarvon was more advanced than most men of 
his party, and his biography is unusually interesting because 
it makes one speculate as to what might have been if this 
statesman with the cross-bench mind had had his way. 


BAXTER ON HIMSELF 


The Autobiography of Richard Baxter. With Introdu tion, 

Appendices, and Notes by J. M. Lloyd Thomas. J.M 
Dent. 7s. 6d. net 

‘No doubt but the cternal Logos gave even unto Socrates, 

Plato, Cicero, Seneca, Antonine, Epictetus, Plutarch, ete., 


what light and mercy they had.’ There speaks out “* the 
nduring undatedness, the timeless element” in Richard 
Raxter’s thought which commends him to us. The fact that 
the quotation occurs in vol. xxi., p. 562, of Orme’s Collected 
lition of his Works, suggests the reflection that had he but 
written less, his reputation would be higher. Some quite 
lated chaff appears an rst that mountain of grain. For 
there was at times needless acerbity in Baxter's arguments ; 
est of his contro rsial contemporaries, he « Il 

leseend to repulsive coars 3s of metaphor ; he was deluded 
the villainous perjuries of the Popish Plot ; he believed in 

ck s of his time But the man whose Reaso f 


sian Relision Dr. Johnson thought to be * the best 
lection of the evidences of the Christian system,” who to 
Lord Morley was * the profoundest theologian,” and to the 


listorian. Gardiner. ** the most learned and moderate of the 
Dissent has clearly claims on the attention of the modern 
world ndeed. he can contribute something to the solution of 
wr problems. So thinks Mr. Thomas, and we are grateful 
to him for this delightful volume. It comes, as Guevara would 
sa ‘in a good hour.” For it is the first real abridgment of 
the en us “ Reliquiae Baxterianae,” of 1696, Calamy’'s 


\bridement * being strictly a mixture of Calamy and Baxter, 
written in the third person, and it follows on the excellent 
ecent works of Dr. Powicke—not yet completed—and of Mr. 
Ladell. Here we have th piquancy of Baxter's own words, 
judicious omission of what is unimportant, the restoration to 
the text of some suppressed passages, and cood glossarial and 
explanatory notes. Portraits and other illustrations add 
their attractiveness to the volume. 

What is the impression that we gather of Baxter himself 


e 


Truth to say, his own generation found him difficult of com- 


? 


prehension, and that fact was not wholly due to its own hard- 
ness of heart. .A man of dee p piety and wide intellect, but 
and the point lies in the “ but.” Here ts a saint who sees 


qualifications everywhere. Orme thought of him as a Pres- 


e 
byterian : so have many since ; but no, he was a * moderate 


Episcopalian,’ which meant that he wished for Episcopacy 
as a grade, not an Order ; he sees his way to accept a Royal 
chaplaincy, but, for fear of a return to “ the old prelacy,” 
refuses a Bishopric at the Restoration. Yet, with five reasons 
given for his own refusal, he advises Dr. Reynolds the other 
way about, and Reynolds becomes Bishon of Norwich. He 
is a catholic Puritan, and a parliamentarian Royalist,” and 
his ** eross-bench mind coupled with his corrosive wit ” caused 
all the extremists of his shrewdly partisan age to desert him. 
But it was an age of mystics, too: vet Baxter cannot find a 
home amongst them, either; he is far too much of a contro- 
versialist and casuist for that. He dislikes Cromwell as corrupt- 


ed by suecess, and a master of dissimulation 


he is sweeping 
in his condemnation of th Quakers. He praises the heroism 
of many Nonconformist minister vho remained in London, 
staunch at their posts during the Placue, but nd it is the 
most curious passage in the antobiogr iphy for its pious and, 
we must add, heartless compla leavil rm of m 
family at Acton compassed about with the Plague, at the 
writing of this, through the mere my dear God and Father 
in Christ, lam .. . in safety and nfort in the house of . 
Mr. Richard Hampden, of Hampden, in Buckinghamshi: 
Baxter is not alway quite likeat and when, at the age of 
forty-seven, he marries a girl of seventeen, after acrimoniously 
championing the celibacy of the clergy, we cannot wonder 


that there was some scandal in general and much merriment 


at Court. 

Hoavever, he goes calmly on his way, and the real sanctity 
and wide-heartedness of his life and teaching were such as to 
efface temporary blemishes, silence scandal, and leave an 
enduring enrichment to the annals of English religion. Even 
while from these pages we can guess how, in lesser characters, 
Puritanism degenerated into sanctimoniousness, it is a true 
piety that receives its apotheosis in Richard Baxter. And his 
piety, like Andrewes’ Devotions, has the rare quality of a 
literary interest. 

We are rather sorry that the first Appendix consists of the 
uncorroborated account of his trial before Jeffrevs. whose 


ability Mr. Thomas acknowledges. What the anonymous 

* LC.” says “is not evidence,’ though it has the raciness of a 

pre mature Boswell. The work of hack writer, the tribe of 

whom were one of the pests of the age, it unfortunate 

sufficed for Macaulay. Some mention of the trial was. of 

course, necessary. but we have no record of the case for the 
; ce 


Crown. and we do know this. that the sentence wa erie ind 


its entorcement helhte 


HARD LYING 








Hard Lying astern M 2». 191 
Lb: B: 1 

Piits is a capital , i 
wi r iA 
el h r tl x 

lvent so la t ti] 
Ww ( ) tod | } 
som " el t ted 1 1 r 
of seaplane ind 
along the coast towards P j r 
were torpedoed once. The r lt of this was, incid 
to make Captain Weldon a look nat e Gallipoli landing 
about which he has a great deal to sa B the mal nt st 
of th book lies 1 tl leserl 1 of S t Ser ‘ His 
particular task was to go a irr { 

went,” m i often tha 7 ugh s 
night without the least gua e that t vould not bea 
Turkish patrol on the bea t i irty. Fetching t " 
off was only a degre ; 5 e is litt ilk 
of the danger and I t in Lrisl in is t g 
in the best Lrish manner ii is things to tell at t -_. 
the storv of a Jew girl-agent, \ Wis Cay] ed, and pressed 
by torti to vi i Ss sed to tell - 
tormentors anything and at last, setzing t le of one of r 
cuards, she shot herselt In the sat raid the Turks were 
after a man, who escaped | could have probably rejoined 
Captain Weldon But tl pn i a proclamation that 
unless he surre ndered tl Ww i Jewish colony would e 
massacred, and so, h " n d eral ty be hanved, 
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The book tells much that is pleasant to read about, the 
French aviators and their relations with their British com- 


rades. They were not so young as the average of British 
pilots. “ We don't rob the nurseries,” was the retort of one 
when asked “ why all the French aviators were such old 
men.” Captain Weldon thinks that for his purposes the more 


experienced men were better. But the cleverest thing he 
records is the letter written by a captured British officer, 
Sir R. Paul, which passed the Turkish censor, vet conveyed 
how far the railway had got, and noted the presence of 
German aeroplanes. 

Hard Lying is « first-rate title : 
the service in small craft for which extra pay is given to the 
Navy: and all this service was of that kind. But the jolly 
chaffing innuendo is quite in keeping with Captain Weldon’s 
tone. 


it means, technically, 


. 1 rg . 
FICTION 
THREE CONTINENTAL NOVELS 
Krakatit. By Karel Capek. (Bles. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Prisoners. By Franz Molnar. (Duckworth. Gs. net.) 
The Sea. By Bernard Kellermann. (Cape. 7s. 6d. net.) 


should look beneath 
Some will see in 


Tv is inevitable that) many readers 
M. Capek’s novel, Arakutit, for a meaning. 
it man, innocent Adam the husbandman, aghast (as the hero 
is) at having himself invented poisons and explosives capable 
of destroying the whole of mankind. Others will read special 
significance into the hero’s feclings towards the three women 
in the book and deduce M. Capeck’s views on morality. Of 
course, there is more in Wrakatit than meets the eve: for 
M. Capek is a serious man and awake to the more threatening 
aspects of European civilization. But he is a writer, not a 
politician, and it is right that his novels should be stories of 
interest before being tracts for the times. He has given us a 
most readable story of adventure, and if it evokes reflection, 
that proves him the better novelist. 

Superticially. Kraketil is a story of pure excitement, full of 
explosions, treachery and fisticuffs, told by a very talented 
writer in a most graphic and moving way. Its hero, Prokop. 
and engineer, experiments in the manufacture of 
explosives. Tle spills a little of a new compound, a powder, 
on his laboratory table. and all by itself. for no sceming reason, 
it explodes terrifically. A fellow-student listens cagerly to 
Prokop’s babbling as he lies tormented by fever and wounds, 
nad before long a mysterious German-speaking Dane is offering 
Prokop twenty millions if he will sell the sceret of the formid- 


chemist 


abie powde r. 

No,” said Prokop, heavily. 
with vour wars.” 

He hears that the remainder of the original krakatit is in 
the possession of an organization which by means of a 
secret wircless station sends out weaves at night that not only 
jam all European stations, but can explode any other krakatit 
Quite distraught, Prokop is 
vasily lured into an impregnable fortress — explosive factory, 
where he is pressed in every 


* T don't want anything to do 


which may be compounded. 


arsenal and royal palace in one 
conceivable way to divulge the formula. Even 
the unbearably proud young Princess the Castle, 
whom he comes unwillingly to love. is used as a lever to force 
the dangerous secret from bim. Ife escapes at last, but too 
late to avert many horrible catastrophes caused by the vile 
krakatit. An old peasant, who is perhaps only a figure in 
Prokop’s fancy. comforts him and teaches him, for happiness’s 
suke. to use his great scientific talent to invent something 
“which will work for people not destroy them. 
Krakatit is a good story : the intrigues and the events are 
always unexpected ; and by skilful touches characters of a 
convineing sort and cconomical description of places give just 
All the villains are 


secret 
from 


the necessary stimuli to imagination. 
very human, and there is an innocent wisdom in the book 
which vives it real value. Not the least remarkable parts of 
the novel ave Prokop's 
Vivid ihuminations of the hero's state of mind. 

OF Prisoners no more need be said than that it ill repaid 
It tells in an inartistic and saccharine 


many strange, anxious dreams, 


the labour of translation. 
Way of the abcrration of a girl who stole money in order to 
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clothe herself finely and allure a young lawyer. For some 
reason the author tags on a futile phrase at the end about the 
revolutionary liberation of human morality.” 

The Sea veealls Pierre Loti®'s Pécheurs @ Islande With jts 
Breton fisherfolk who drink and love deeply, their ships, and 
the pitiless sea which is their life. 
markable, is well constructed : it has the gross vigour of the 
fishermen and their sensitive response to the sea’s moods 
but the translation does not always achieve pleasant English, 


The book, though not re. 


Of the three books under review Prisoners, which is by far 
the least outspoken, is easily the most objectionable, M. 
Capek’s frankness is never unpleasant, for it does not contra. 
dict the experiences of normal men and women. The Sea 
is sometimes too deliberately Gallic, but Prisoners is tasteless 
for all its decorum. 


OTHER NOVELS 


The Fire in the Flint. By Walter F. White. (Williams 
and Norgate. 7s. 6d. net.) A coloured doctor in practice ing 
Southern town in the States. a decent, thoughtful man, js 
bitterly at a loss to justify the attitude of his white neighbours 
to his fellow-negroes. Ile himself is ultimately lynched on g 
trumped-up charge of assault while attending a white patient, 
The novel is a compelling document. It throws interesting 
light on the colour-question as it concerns America, and is 
recommended to seriously-minded readers, 


Budcock Against London. By Jzn Gordon. (Blackwood, 
Ts. 6d. net.) A mechanic-lithographer with ambitions to be 
an ertist falls in love with a country inn-keeper’s daughter 
and takes her back to the difficult regions of London’s art 
colony. The girls devotion and courage and the young 
husband's own innate goodness pull them through a difheult 
period, and in the end they return to the country, finding it a 
better place for workers and artists alike than London, Ap 
agreeable if not remarkable novel. 

Sancalwood. By Fulton Oursler. (Heinemann. 7s. 64, 
net.) A triangular situation freshly but over-romantically 
treated by an American writer. Sacred and profane love in the 
person of a rather too dazzling woman musician and a hum- 
drum wife strive for the possession of a commonplace but 
self-deluding business man. There is a shrewdness about the 
actual wriling which mitigates the sententiousness of the 
characterization and conversations, and the author satirizes 
his country wen very brightly. 

The Great Pantol’o. By W.J. Locke. (John Lane. 7s. 6d. 
net.) —Mr. Locke is too famous to need much comment. His 
novel presents » vital portrait of a financial magnate with 
spectacular qualitics. The great man’s hardly won wife is 
perhaps a thought too lofty for all tastes, though the story 
holds the reader's interest throughout, 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


GCCASLtONAL PAPERS OF THE SAMUEL PEPYS CLUB, 
Edited by Philip Normen. Vol. If, (Chiswick Pres 63s, 
net.) 

Severan of the scholarly this handsome volume 

add to what is known of the diarist. Mr. W. H. Whiteat 

has identified the site of Pepys’ birthplace in Salisbury 

Court, off Fieet Street. Mr. Norman the Wil 

Hewer of the diary, the clerk whom Pepys once had to chastise, 

became not merely a high official at the Admiralty and a 

director of the East India Company, but also Pepys’ most 

intimate and loyal friend. Pepys shared Hiewer’s house by 
the York Watergate and died at Hewer'’s mansion at Clapham 

Pepys’ nephew and heir, John Jackson, after being rejected, 

on the score of his comparative poverty, as a suitor for the 

hand of Evelyn's grand-daughter, married Hewer's cousin, 
ond their youngest daughter ultimately inherited the property 
of both the diarist Sir Sidney Lee's 
discerning study of Pepys and Shakespeare is reprinted, and 
with it the first serious review of the diary, which Sir Walter 

Scott wrote for the Quarierly in 1825-6. Admirable portraits 

by Kneller of Pepys and Hewer are among the illustrations. 


papers in 


shows that 


and his old associate. 


THE FARINGTON DIARY. By Joseph Farington, R.A. 
Edited by James Greig, Vol. Ve (Hutchinson: 21s. net.) 


Tur filth volume of Farington’s delightful diary covers the 
years 1808 and 1809, with the Peninsula war raging abroad 
and much political unrest at The diarist of course 
recorded the gossip about Moore's retreat to Corunna, and the 
scandalous affair of Mrs. Clarke and the Duke of York, and the 


home. 
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The DICTIONARY of 
|| ENGLISH FURNITURE 
by PERCY MACQUOID and RALPH EDWARDS 
In 3 volumes, large folio, with a Historical Introduction by 
Hl. AVRAY TIPPING, 
HE second volume (Chaise Longue to Mirrors) is now ready. It 
contains 400 pages, including 15 colour plates and 837 half-tone 
illustrations. £5 5s. a volume or £15 15s. the set. 
aed 
eA 
A Few Press Notices of Volume I, 
“T venture to suggest that this dictionary, if finished as it has Dictionary * is too modest k of ¢} 
n, will be the great and defi nite work of reference on the comprehensive and detailed cha c in scope 
ject. In « neeption nd executio is a noble undertaking, and thoroughn The ( ; ' 
oe ch a erecit to its ithors and publishers ms “Here are colle ons beyond tl Ir e, iin the 
P FESS “OR mR ILI Y in the Liverp 1 Daily Post. coloured photo pons so realistically sk e 1 enjoy 
Dictionary of Furniture’ “wil be of immense > value not the texture of ‘old velvet and tapestry much if the 
only to the amateurs but to the professional designer objects portrayed were in one’s own room.” 
x ng Post. Manchester Guar 
ed 
x” 
The Dictionary of Enalish Furniture can be seen at any of the principa ul b ‘Hlers, or a full 
iNustrated prospectus will be sent free on application being made to the "Pubdishers, Country 
Life, Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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| Stupent Curistian MoveMENT 


A NEW BOOK BY DR. T. R. GLOVER. 
Aut] f “ The Jesus of History,” ete. 

| Pp. AUL OF T ARSU 5 

Demy 8vo. 9s. net | Ed; 

Cc HRISTIANITY —_ THE R AC E PROBLEM. 


Sixth By J. H. Otonas, M.A. 7s, 6d. net; 
pa} 3s 6d 1 





to fatigue of mind or body is 
a cup of 


SCHWEITZER’S per : 2 ee 3 : th ; me ! “3 7 
COCOATINA [: RELIGION AND NATUR AL SCIENCE. 8B 


a E. Haicu, M.A., B.Sc. 4s. 6d. net; paper, 3s. net 
British Manvfacture. ands religion 4 [ ; Fi e 
Those whose vocations involve 
mental or physical strain, will find a 


teacher of physical scien 
THE DIVINE SOCIETY: 
Christian Dogma and Social Rede ‘mption. 
By W. G. Peck, Author of “The Values of 
Sacrament,” ete. 6s. net 
“Mr Peck has written a | 


clearness of thought : s I nto fi 


cup of Schweitzer's COCOATINA 
very refreshing to the brain and 
invigorating to the whole system. 


COCOATINA its supplied in tins at 1/6, 
sufficient for 80 breakfast cups, and 
(three times the quantity) at 4/-. by all 
leading Chemists, Grocers and Stores. 


ment < 


IDEALS AND RE = ITIES IN EUROPE, 








Wholesale only from By Miss MARGARI W N lravelling Seerttary « e 
FLETCHER, F LETCHER & CO., Ltd., London, N.?, World’s Stu dent istian Federation With may 
: 2s. 6d. net 
an " l ho« 1 “ a very 5 
sul " x y ‘ ¢ 
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32 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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“ MARKET NOTES” 


A WEEKLY FINANCIAL LETTER 
WITH A RECORD TO MAINTAIN 


contains each week details of carefully selected 





ITS RECORD FOR A PERIOD OF THREE YEARS 


Stocks and Shares. It does not pretend to supply 
“inside information” or ‘“ market tips,” but 

- endeavours to point out definitely attractive invest- 
ment openings or information likely to influence 
Stock Exchange prices. It has a record of proved 
reliability. 


is now available, showing every 





stock and share mentioned in its pages, with the 
price on date of original recommendation, and the 
price at the end of 1924, and other particulars. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION RATE 





is five shillings per annum. 


'A copy of the Record for 1924 above mentioned and of the current 
issue may be obtained free on application to : 


Secretary & Manager, 


BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION Ltd., 


4 London Wall Buildings, E.C.2 








THE BASIS OF SOUND INVESTMENT IS RELIABLE INFORMATION, 
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INDUSTRIAL 
LEADERSHIP 


BY 
S. S. HAMMERSLEY, M.A., M.P. 


With a foreword 
by 
Rt. Hon. STANLEY BALDWIN, 
Pi. MF. 


THE PRIME MINISTER says: 


* Mr. Hammersley has written a fresh and 
vigorous survey of some of our main 
post-war problems.” 


Price 


7/6 


From all Booksellers, or direct from Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd., London, E.C. 4 
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Insurance is an 
Investment when 
you know 


q You may obtain from 10%, to 65°/, more Life Assur- 
ance for exactly the same money from one Office than 
another. 


q The safest Companies are the most profitable to Policy 
Holders. 


§ That {100 a year saved for 14 years at 5°/, Compound 
Interest will produce {100 a year for ever; or {100 a 
year saved for 22 years will produce £200 a year for ever. 





That when Bonuses end Income Tax allowance are 
taken into account and the rate of interest is properly 
calculated, a wisely chosen investment in Life Assure 
ance often yields 6°% or more. 


Life Assurance is the only method of saving which 
guarantees the capital sum it is desired to save, even in 
the event of death. 


The considered opinion of a 
leading Bank which reads: 
« Experience has shown that expert advice and assistance are métt 
necessary when effecting a Life Policy than when transacting almost 
any other class of business, 2s the nature of the subject is excocdingly 
technical.” 
A Guide to Investment Assurance will be sent you free 
on request. If you state age next birthday and amount 


you can save annually, a demonstration of comparative 
vesults of all Companies will be given without obligation. 


T. EGGINTON PAULL 
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quel between Castlereagh and Canning. But he was much 
more. keenly interested in Academy politics, in the wealth of 
pridegrooms and brides and country magnates, in travel and 
scencly and in the respective merits of Gainsborough, Wilson 
and Turner. As a supplement to the histories and memoirs 
of the period. Farington is henceforth indispensable, especially 
with fhe abundant and exact annotations and indexes supplied 
py his untiring editor. This volume too includes a visit to 
Lancashire and a particularly agreeable tour in Dorset and 
Devon, including Weymouth and Lyme Regis as Miss Austen 
saw them. and Exmouth, where Farington was introduced 
to” clouted cream.” It is curious to find that some would-be 
economists in Parliament proposed in 1809 to lease part of 
Hyde Park for building at four guineas a foot. Creevy, 
Windham and Sheridan objected to the scheme and. causing 
* a sort of popular question,” induced the Govern- 


it to be 
But Iivde Park evidently 


ment to withhold their consent. 
had a narrow escape. 


THE ART OF THE PRINTER. 


3s, net. ) 


By Stanley Morison. (Benn. 
Lovers of the printer's art who sighed when Mr. Morison’s 
Four Centuries of Fine Printing appeared last year at ten guineas 
will rejoice at the comparative cheapness of the present 
volume. It is a little difficult to understand the apportion- 
ment of the countries and centuries. Two hundred and fifty 
plates illustrate the period between 1600 and 1900. The six- 
teenth century claims three-fifths of the volume, there is 
nothing from England before 1717, not even the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean printers, and only four Spanish books. It also 
seems a little ungrateful in an English book to omit the 
Pickering publications of the nineteenth century. Without 
providing a systematic book of reference, these beautiful 
examples of craftsmanship should help to maintain the stand- 
ard of pure printing that has crept from the private press 
into commercial work. Perhaps Mr. Morison will give us a 
companion volume of fine printing since 1900. 
ZIGZAGS IN FRANCE, AND VARIOUS 
E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 6s.) 
Tats account of a recent motoring holiday in France derives 
its interest and charm from the author's intimacy and candour. 
Mr. Lucas has none of the affectations orthe feigned enthusiasms 
of the average tourist, but writes only of the things that really 
please him. such as the personality of ** Albert,” his chaffeur, 
The volume also 


ESSAYS. By 


or the wine at some remote wayside inn. 
includes a few general essays and a number of * 
Mr. Lucas’s well-known Punch vein. 


METHUEN, BART.: 


varieties “in 


SIR ALGERNON A MEMOIR. 
(Methuen. ) 

Tus brief memoir, excellently printed and illustrated, was 
issued for private circulation in connexion with the recent 
unveiling of the bronze memorial tablet in Messrs. Methuen’s 
office in Essex Street, Strand. It shows the founder of the 
famous publishing firm not merely to have possessed great 
business acumen, but to have been many-sided in his interests 
and of a singularly philanthropic nature. 


ODD PATTERNS IN THE WEAVING. Sonia E. Howe. 
(Marshall Brothers. 6s.) 

Mrs. Sonsd Howe, a Russian lady who is well-known by her 

various books on her native country, married an English 


She here sets down, in a chatty, in- 


By 


evangelical clergyman. 
formal manner, some of her memories of life in various parishes 
in England ; of her adventures in Gothenburg and Jater as a 
missionary in China; of her activities in connexion with the 
relief of political exiles in Northern Russia and Siberia in pre- 
War days : 
benefit of those 
who were believed to be passing through this country in the 
autumn of 1914! Mrs. Howe writes artlessly, but with much 
charm and vivacity, and her chapters include some interesting 
personal stories of Prince Peter Kropotkin and other famous 
Russian and English characters. 


and of the organization which she arranged for the 
**mysterious seventy thousand Russians” 


MUSICIANS AND MUMMERS. By Hermann Klein. (Cassell's 
In this book Mr. Klein records his memories of musical and 
dramatic life during the past fifty years. With considerable 
skill he has avoided what might have been irrelevant personal 
anecdote and contrives to make the celebrities he knew stand 
out in relation to their age. On this account the book should 
receive wide appreciation. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


LOANS AND BRITISH 


TRADE 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Tv is, I think, true to say that seven years after the 
Armistice some of the after effects of the Great War 
are now being felt in their most acute form, in three of 
the great belligerent countries— namely, Great Britain, 
France and Germany. In Germany, notwithstanding the 
help given by other nations in stabilizing the new currency, 
the people ave feeling the effects of the wiping out of 
capital resulting from the annihilated mark. France 
is in the throes of a currency and financial erisis, while 
in this country, although ther wanting some 
us Of improvement, our industrial and social problems 


FORELGN 


are not 


stg 
ire, perhaps, as dificult as at any time during th past 
decade. 

oop Work ACCOMPLISHED. 

Not. of course, that there 
plished in these three countries since the conclusion of 
the Armistice. In Germany there has finally been a 
resolute facing of the situation by all sections of the 
community and in Franee the reconstruction 
in the devastated weas has made marvellous progress, 
while in our own country, if taxation has been high, it 
has resulted at least in much debt redemption and in 
equalized Budgets. Thanks to the and 
endurance of the taxpayer, we have so dealt with our 
national obligations, both internal and external, as to 
establish the National Credit at a more satisfactory 
level, while during the present year, by our return to 
the Gold Standard, we have turned many of the Foreign 
Exchanges more favourably to this country. 


has not been much accom- 


W ork tl 


also courage 


EMBARGO RiemMoven. 

Since my last article was written for the Spectator 
there has been a further important development in our 
own financial affairs in the shape of the removal of the 
embargo on foreign and Dominion loans. This is a 
development the importance of which it would be difficult 
to exaggerate, though, perhaps, in one direction there 
is a tendency to anticipate results a little too cagerly. 
In the first place, however, the removal of the embargo 
on foreign loans is a sign in itself of increased financial 
strength and especially of a determination to allow the 
Gold Standard to become a real one unfettered by any 
prohibitions as to borrowings by other countries. For 
to those unfamiliar with the workings of the Foreign 
Exchanges and of international Jinance, it may be well 
to explain that the aitractive picture drawn in 
quarters of foreign nations borrowing money here and 
orders to 


some 
then immediately using the proceeds to give 


our manufacturers requires considerable modilication, 


Kerr i oO} FOREIGN LOANs, 

Let us suppose, for the sake of example, that a South 
American country raises a loan here for £5,000.000, the 
whole of which is to be used for purchasing railway 
material, Inasmuch the money withdrawn 
from here no direct effect would be produced by the 
operation upon, say, the Brazilian exchange on London. 
At the same time, it must be remembered that the labour 
and energy expended upon the materials for the South 
American country are really being paid for out of the 
pockets of the British investor, whereas —for the sake of 
argument if ‘Brazil, we will say, had raised the money 
in America and had purchased articles here the direct 
effect would have been to turn the Brazilian exchange 
in our favour. Thus, while admitting the stimulus of 
foreign loans to industry, the effect upon the exchange, 
even when the proceeds are spent in this country, is of 
the negative order. If, however, it should happen that 
South America, or any other country, raises a five million 
loan here and then spends the proceeds, let us say, in 
France. the demand for remittances to France will tend 
to move the exchanges against Therefore, it will 
be seen that in opening our doors to all and sundry 
borrowers without conditions as to where the proceeds 


as is not 


us, 
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of the loan are to be expended we naturally make our 
exchange more vulnerable to attack and increase the 
chances of gold withdrawals. 

PREMATURE EXPECTATIONS. 

It may be asked whether in these circumstances there 
is any truth in the general statement that our loans to 
foreign countries tend to stimulate our exports. Un- 
doubtedly there is truth in the statement, but it is to 
be found in a longer view of the matter. Experience 
has shown that in so far as our loans tend to minister 
to the prosperity of other countries, that prosperity, 
sooner or later, reacts upon our markets here and orders 
come, not necessarily from the borrowing country, but 
from some other country which may conceivably have 
benefited. The working out of this process, however, 
requires time, and it is because we have so often seen 
that the first effect of foreign loans is to depress the 
exchange, and that trade orders come in at a much later 
period, that I think it will be well if we do not hail too 
certainly the removal of the embargo on foreign loans 
as calculated to occasion an immediate big trade revival. 

Trape THE EssentiaL Factor. 

Tt is, indeed, here that we get right home to our 
own particular problems and if ever there was a need for 
facing certain plain hard facts in the economic situation, 
it is just now when we have removed the embargo on 
foreign loans. Expressed in a few disjointed sentences, 
the position might be summarized somewhat as follows, 
It is clear that certain loans are going to be granted both 
to our Dominions and to foreign countries. It is fairly 
clear that those loans should stimulate trade activities 
at more than one commercial centre. Are we, however, 
industrially in a position to take advantage of potential 
orders connected with the loan operations ? It is clear 
that we incur a certain amount of risk of the exchange 
movements and the demands upon our gold by making 
the advances, and it is also clear that without a revival 
in our export trade we cannot secure the necessary 
surplus even to pay for our imports, let alone to feed 
our reserves of wealth for financing extension in industry 
and for making further loans to foreign countries. We 
cannot, in short, live on finance; we must have trade 
and we must have increased exports if our economic 
situation is to be securely based. 

An Evit. Spirir. 

If, therefore, from whatever cause it may be, we are 
unable to meet foreign competition in the matter of our 
trade, then the why and the wherefore must be 
courageously faced. Employers and employed alike 
will do well to reconsider the problem of industry, not 
from the standpoint of ‘“ What can I—cmployer or 
employed— get out of the business as it stands?” but 
from the standpoint of ‘* What can the business be made 
to yield?” How much this country has lost since 
the post-Armistice period by the “ profiteering ” spirit 
(not the legitimate aiming for profit) which characterized 
the closing years of the War, it would be impossible 
to estimate, but if ever there was a time when we need 
that spirit to be exorcised from all Trade Unions and 
from Capitalists themselves it is to-day. 

DiscrpLinary Fare. 

Therefore, in considering the general financial outlook, 
it is impossible not to realize how much must depend 
upon the manner in which great countries such as Great 
Britain and France are ‘able to deal courageously and 
efficiently with the internal problems with which they are 
confronted. It is satisfactory to note that, as regards 
external matters, much seems to have been secured by 
the Locarno Pact, while everyone will trust that the 
exchange of fraternal greetings between our Foreign 
Secretary and the German Ambassador at the recent 
Banquet at the Guildhall is emblematic of a steady growth 
in international good feeling throughout the world. 
Even those favourable developments, however, cannot 
solve our internal difficulties for us and, just as the 
currency crisis in France will never be satisfactorily 
solved without readiness for self-sacrifice on the part 
of all sections of the community, so in this country we 
shall never get back to industrial strength and prosperity 
wil thies as co-cperation instead of antagonism between 


—$——__— 
Capital and Labour. It is easy, however, to talk in 
general sense of “improved relations” and while the 
suggestion may not, perhaps, carry the matter sch 
further, I think it might be well as a prelude to th 
restoration of better relations that both Capital per: 
Labour should recognize certain forces greater tha 
either of them, to yield to which might restore a cerhain 
amount of much needed discipline. In the first Place 
it might be well if it were more clearly recognized that 
the only possible motto in all industrial activities, whether 
on the part of Capital or of Labour, is that of “ Service” 
—service to the community and service to the State 
In the second place, it would be particularly well if both 
sides were to acknowledge the supreme power of economic 
laws, for I venture to think that it is the defiance, some. 
times common and sometimes independent, of these two 
great considerations, by Employers and Employed 
which must largely be held responsible for the present 
economic chaos. As in the case of all natural laws 
there is in the keeping of them great reward, but they 
can never be defied with impunity. . 


THE FINANCIAL LIBRARY 
ForeiGN EXxciance. 


A voiumE which will appeal both to the practical 
banker and the financial student is a volume entitled 
The Foreign Eachange Market, by H. F. R. Miller 
published by Edward Arnold & Co. It might he 
thought that the number of recent books on the working 
of the Foreign Exchanges had almost outgrown their 
usefulness, but I think that this latest work bv Mr. 
Miller furnishes evidence to the contrary. In his preface 
the author says: “It is hoped that this little book will 
assist the financial student, and enable the merchant 
concerned with international trade to visualize that 
nebulous place, the Foreign Exchange Market.’ This 
sentence strikes the keynote as regards the style of the 
work. In other words, it is manifestly written by some- 
one with a thorough, practical knowledge of the daily 
operations in foreign exchange, and with sufficient 
imagination to “ visualize”” the mind of the student, 
who, without the opportunity of such practical know- 
ledge, desires nevertheless to comprehand not merely 
the general principles and theories, but the actual working 
of the Foreign Exchanges, and their practical relation to 
the business of the country. 
FINANCIAL RECONSTRUCTION IN ENGLAND, 1815-1822. 
Those who are fond of tracing a parellel between the 
post-War financial problems of to-day and those of the 
period immediately following the Napoleonic Wars will 
read with interest a volume bearing the above title, 
written by Mr. A. W. Aeworth, and published by P. S. 
King & Son, Limited. It deals with the financial pro- 
blems of Great Britain in the years 1815 to 1822, 
years in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer was, 
of course, harassed with financial legacies of the War. 
It is a book which, perhaps, is all the better worth 
reading because there is no attempt to draw any close 
parallels between conditions a century ago and_ those 
obtaining to-day; nor is there any suggestion that the 
remedies of the past century would be suitable on the 
present occasion. Nevertheless, it is impossible to read 
the book, and in particular to study such chapters as 
those dealing with Capital Levy Schemes, the Return to 
the Gold Standard, and the Reintroduction of Gold Coin, 
without being impressed with the manner in which, as 
regards financial problems, history repeats itself. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 

INVESTMENT Stocks Easier. 
ALTHouGH points like the removal of the embargo on foreign 
loans referred to elsewhere, and a feeling of hopefuiness with 
regard to the international political outlook, have occasioned 
moderate cheerfulness in some sections of the Stock Mxchange, 
the general tone has been one of hesitation. Quite apart from 
the consideration of the problems troubling France and Great 
Britain, it is recognized, of course, that even the removal 1 
the embargo on foreign loans is a circumstance which may 
adversely affect existing investment securities. Already we 
have had one large Colonial loan in the shape of the Gold Coast 
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the finest and most easily ft 
operated library equipment 
costs no more than the less 
eficient American-style book- 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


One unit forms a complete and handsome piece; or becomes a nucleus for an 
extensive, harmonious library. Sound figured hard-woods. Perfect finish. For 
books, music r-Ils and records. 


MINTY BOOKCASES CAN NOW 
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BY DEFERRED 
PAYMENTS. 
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- =~ Five section stack, in- i Four section stack in prime a) 4 Three section stack in 

J cluding secretaire section ‘e) figured oak, finished rich prime figured oak, finished 
m prime oak, £11 5S O. If brown antique £7 1 6, rich brown antique, 
fitted leaded lights as illustrated 30/- Leaded Lights (as illustrated above) £5 11 6 
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MINTY (Dept. 43), 44-45 High Street, OXFORD. 


London Showrooms: 25 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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issue for 4,600,000, and it seems likely that in the compara- 
tively near future we shall see a number of new loans, both for 
the Dominions and for foreign countries. Moreover, what is 
also likely is that at the beginning, at all events, some of the 
foreign loans will be of the best character, so that it will be a 
case of attractive vields combined with suflicie ntly good 
security and this, of course, must necessarily bring sue ii lo: ins 
into competition with high-class investme nt securities. It is 
scarcely surprising, the refore, that for the moment investment 
stocks and foreign Government issues should tend to droop a 
little, and that ‘such business as is passing tends to shift to 
the more speculative and higher interest-yiclding stocks. 
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AN INTERESTING 

T do not know whether the 
delivered by Mr. Frederick Hyde, Joint Managing Director of 
the Midland Bank, to the Manchester and District Bankers’ 
Institute will be published in pamphlet form, but, if so, 1 can 
confidently recommend it to those readers who may desire 
to see a careful comparison of pre. and post- -War banking 


conditions. Taking as his basis the figures of the Bank of 
England Return of December 81st, 1913, and comparing 
them with those of December 31st last, Mr. Hyde dealt 


exhaustively with the influences and developments responsible 
for the changes in the figures and also their significance as 
affecting financial and commercial conditions generally. 


A. W. K. 


RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


LECTURES 


November hth. a. Oup EsNciisu axp CnHnorvus Sones. 
By the King’s College Hostel Singers. At King’s Colleg 

November 6th. 5.30. DerveLtormentTs TO Secure GREATER 
Leisure. Second lecture of series on Geology and Civilization. 
By W.'P Gordon, M.A. At King’s College, Strand. 

November ih.-5.30. Cuinesk AND JAPANESE SCULPTURE: 
Second lecture of series on Far Fastern Art. By Lt.-Col. E. F. 
Strange. At University College. Tickets, £1 ly. for course of six, 


obtainable from the Secretary. 


November l7th.- 5.30. Masoutno, Masaccio. By Dr. Perey 


Dearmer. At King’s College, Strand. Illustrated. ‘Tickets, Is., 
obtainable in Great Hall before lecture. 

November 19th.--5.30. Russia~w Porrry arrer 1910. By 
Prince Mirsky. At Lustitute of Historical Research, Malet Street. 


FILMS 


Polytechnic, Regent Street. All the week. A thoroughly interest- 
ing programme. Ntonca. A film acted entirely by African natives ; 
& primitive drama, not a travel film. WARNING SuApOws. A sombre 
and magnificent film, beautifully acted and photographed; should 
not be missed. Morosxo. A Russian folk film. ‘Those whose 
appetites are juled by the averege cinema programme will appre- 
ciate this triple bili. 

November L6th to 18th. 
with thos 


Stoll, Kingsway. 
pioneering days in the States 
Beery and Ernest ‘Torrence. 

Philharmonic Hall. All the week. Fairynanp oF SouTHERN 
Seas. A lecture with pictures of an expedition to the South Sea 
Islands. The hula-hulu as it is really danced. Recommended. 
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—the noblest of vossessiors, the chiefest of biessings—is theirs who 
acquire full and accurate knowledge of VITAI. PROBILEMS as 
conveyed in the following popular volumes. 
WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Control) 
Treating the subject frankly, fully, but without erctism. 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE — 
A Complete Guide to Marriage and VParenthco 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY RE AL} 
INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS 
AND WIVES by br. G. Cou RVENAY BEAL 
Provides brilhant solutions for problems of the heart. 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 
A book that makes the “change” a happy period. 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 11/- 
The only authentic edition (illustrated). By Dr. R. T. TRALL. 
Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 
GET THESE BOOKS NOW. Send Cheque or P.O, to 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 
Muil Catalogue ane abe 
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The next Distribution of 
Life Bonus will be made as 
at 3lst December, 1925, all 
policies taken out before 
this date are entitled to share 


in the Bonus. 





Trustee and Executor 


business undertaken 
at moderate rates. 


For full particulars of 


ALL CLASSES of INSURANCE 
apply to 
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LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1833. 


Subseribed Capital - . - £43,617,080 
Paid-up Capital : . - 9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - . - 9,479,416 


Deposits, &c. (June 30, 1925) 254,290,570 





Head Office : 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 
OVER 1,100 OFFICES. AGENTS EVERY WHERE. 
BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING. 
TRUSTEESHIPS AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED 


AFFILIATED BANKS : 
COUTTS & Co. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 





ASSOCIATED BANKS: 
BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA, LTD. 
LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 
P. & O. BANKING CORPORATION, LD. 
THE BRITISH ITALIAN BANKING ‘CORPORATION, LTD. 
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— ss GOMPANY MEETING. 
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LONDON MARITIME is open to all nations. The financial policy of the 


British Government is one that fundamentally affects 
INVESTMENT CO. the trade of the country, and much depends upon the 
correct solution of our financial problems whether 
business recovery will be facilitated or retarded. 
FINAL DIVIDEND DECLARED I have always been a believer in sound finance, and 


was one of those who warmly welcomed the reintro- 


_COMPANY MEETING. 




















The twenty-eighth annual g neral meeting of the | duction of the gold standard on 28th April last. 
London Maritime Investment Co., Ltd., was held | In my presidential address to the London Chamber of 
on Wednesday, Nov. 11th, at Winchester House, Old | Commerce a few days later I expressed the opinion that 
Broad Street, E.C., The Right Hon. Lord Kylsant, that date would “ mark the beginning of a new cra 
G.CM.G., the chairman, presiding. in the prosperity of this country.” It is satisfactory 

The Secretary (Mr. O. A. Hall) having read the notice | that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has now taken a 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, | further step in the same direction and has removed 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, this is the twenty- the embargo on the issue of Dominion, Colonial and 
eighth annual meeting of the London Maritime | foreign loans. I am convinced that this will have a 





* . ° | — cy ba ° 
Investment Co., Ltd., over which I have presided, | Sa:utary effect upon our export trade, resulting in a 


| ° } ° ? ~ : 
The report of the directors and the accounts for the | Stimulus to industry, with consequent increased 
} . ~ , lo wn { 
twelve months ended 30th September, 1925, now | employment. 
submitted, show a satisfactory position as a result of 


the past yeal S WOI king. The net pront of the company Pri E OF COAT, 





for the period under review indicates a slight revenue | 
increase over that for the previous year. After | Another important contributory factor in trade 
paying the dividend on the preference stock and again | improvement is the price of coal. The market price 


adding to the reserve fund, the directors recommend | has fallen somewhat, but I hope we may sce a further 


the distribution of a final dividend of 4 per cent., | Substantial reduction in the price of coal, which 


: : : ‘ l ra 44 s : , aa er who : vere 
less income tax, on the ordinary stock, making, with | m duction a be brought al out without 
the interim dividend paid in April last, 8 per cent., | necessarily reducing miners’ wages. ( heaper coal 
less tax, for the vear and also recommend that the would be an enormous advantage to all branches of 


| 
slightly increased balance be carried forward. | industry and commerce. In the best interests of 

| the country, it is to be hoped that the price of Welsh 

| 


DIvVIpEND. coal will come down to considerably below a pound 
- ; a ton. This should not be impracticable, seeing that 
The accounts set out clearly the position of the | when I was a young man best Welsh large coal was 
company and do not call for special comment. The | sold freely at under ros. a ton. It is sometimes over- 
—! fund, whic h — to £210,000, 35 | looked that our pre-eminence in shipping was, in the 
separately invested in first-class gilt-cdged securities, | past, largely built up because this country was an 
whilst, ore ae d in the report, a valuation of the exporter of huge quantities of coal at prices which met 
eee © CREE RS BO 2 goth September, 1925, world competition, in return for which we received more 
shows that the capital and res ies fund are more than cheaply than would otherwise have be: n possible the food 
mack, Th total paid-up capital of the company 18 | and raw materials which support our national existence. 
41,000,000, viz., £500,000 in 5 per cent. preference | Any cessation of our ability to maintain this coal 
‘tock and {500,000 in ordinary stock, and there are NO | export traffic must cause anxiety, in view of the vital 
debentures, The shipping industry, in which this | importance to our country of the prosperity of British 


company's interests s rgely consist, is, as is wel Thi ae 48 
peny's mn ts so largely consist, 1s, is well | overseas trade. This company is in a sound position 


known, still passing through difficult times, owing to | and should benefit by any improvement in the maritime 
the long-continued depression of world trade. There | trade of Great Britain. 1 now have pleasure in 
rN hopeful signs of a coming upward movement proposing: “ That the report and accounts for the 
im British indusiry and commerce, though progress, | year ended 30th September, 1925, as submitted, be 
' ( ‘a = be maintained, must necessarily be gradual, received and adopted, and that the dividend as therein 
= ‘contingent, as the Prime Minister lately reminded recommended be declared and paid.” 
a areas 4 upon the non-recurrence of serious Mr. Arthur A. Baumann seconded the resolution 
mdustrial_ disturbances. and it was carried unanimously. 
. On the motion of Mr. Baumann, seconded by Mr, 
GOLD STANDARD. George M. Dodd, the retiring director, Lord Kylsant, 
Improvement in the shipping industry naturally | was re-elected ; Messrs. Fookes, Hickman and Co. 
follows upon trade recove ry, but competition is very | were reappointed auditors, and the proceedings then 





keen and nowhere more so than upon the sea, which! terminated. 
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ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL 


INTERIM DIVIDEND TO BE PAID 











Tum Sixteenth Ordinary General Meeting of Sharcholders in the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, Limited, was held on Tuesday, 
November 10th, Sir Charles Greenway, Bart. (Chairman of the 
Company), presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, in the course 
of his speech, said : 

Gentlemen,—The Report and Accounts are again of a very satis- 
factory character, and continue to reflect the successful progress 
which the Company is making. Our chief aim and object during 
the past twelve or thirteen years has been to build up an absolutely 
self-contained organization—capable not only of producing our 
Crudo Oil, but also of refining it and of transporting and distributing 
its products direct to consumers wherever there may be a profitable 
outlet for them without the intervention of any third parties-——and I 
think that we may now claim that we have successfully achieved 
that object, and have firmly established ourselves as one of the 
leading Oil Companies of the world. 

You will remember that last year I indicated that, subject to 
there being no further material decline in prices, 1 was hopeful that 
the profits for the year under review would show a substantial 
inereaso. This hope has been realized. The trading profits show an 
increase of over £1,590,000, and the net profits, efter deducting the 
larger amounts payable in respect of Royalty, Income Tax, &c., an 
increaso of about £1,120,000. I should explain further that the 
figure of £4,599,376 8s. 8d. shown in the Profit and Loss Account as 
* Balance of Profit’ has been arrived at after providing collectively 
in our main concerns a sum of over £3,500,000 for Depreciation, 
which result, Gentlemen, I am sure you will all regard as eminently 
satisfactory. 

Out of the £3,571,966 18s. 7d. brought down from tho Profit and 
Loss Account wo have appropriated to extra Depreciation and 
various Reserves a total of £1,193,000, as against a total of 
£665,000 only in the previous year, and that the balance at the 
eredit of the Profit and Loss Account remaining to be dealt with, 
including £1,746,643 9s. Lld. carried forward, amounts to £4,066,549 
2s. 6d. Out of this, after allowing for Preference share dividends, 
we recommend payment of a Dividend of 12} per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares, absorbing £1,118,750, and carrying forward a 
balance of £2,072,799 2s. 6d., subject to Excess Profits Duty, if any, 
for the year ended March 31st, 1921, and Corporation Profits Tax 
for the year ended March 3lst, 1925. 

Tur DIvipenp. 

We might have recommended a higher ordinary dividend, but 
I think most of you will agree with us that our first consideration 
should be tho building up of a strong financial position, and that 
it is therefore advisable to continue the policy of conserving our 
resources as much as possible, at any rate until we have accumulated 
funds commensurate with tho gigantic extent of our business; 
being content in the meantime with the knowledge that we shall 
thereby be gaining more by tho consequent appreciation in the 
value of our assets than we are losing for the time being by denying 
ourselves a little in the form of higher dividends. However, I 
am pleased to be able to announce that we now see our way, unless 
somo unforeseen contingency arises, to falling in with the desire 
expressed by shareholders for the payment of interim dividends 
on our Ordinary shares, and our first interim dividend will probably 
be declared in April or May next. 

As to the outlook for the current year all I can say at present 
js that, subject to there being no serious decline in prices between 
now and the end of our financial year, we can, [ think, look forward 
with confidence to results at least as favourable as those for the 
year under revicw. 

Markets. 

As regards the market for Petroleum Products, it is at the moment 
more than usually difficult to gauge the future course of prices. 
The production of Crude during the present year will show a sub- 
stantial inereaso in every important producing country in the 
world excepting Mexico. But, speaking broadly, the consumption 
of the various Products fully keeps pace with the increase in supplies, 
end though there is every possibility of further increases in pro- 
duction these will, in my epinion, be fully offset by the continuous 
expansion in the demand for oil products which must result from 
the improvement in economic conditions which is taking place in 
practically every country of Murope and from the extended use 
which is daily being found for these products in nearly every branch 
of industry. In any caso there will, 1 am confident, always be a 
remunerative outlet for all the oil of good quality which can, as in 
Persia, be produced at a low cost. 





—————__ 
REFINERIES. 


All our refineries have worked throughout the year ; 
with programme, and the position may be regarded 
factory. Much has been done with a view to the 
working costs, and dévelopments now in view promise ¢ 
in further substantial economies in the refinery operations ° Tesul 

As I estimated last year, the throughput at Abadan y. 
2,800,000 tons. Heavy capital expenditure has been ba thoy 
at this refinery during the last few years, but our energies = 


N ACCOrdancs 
QS Very satic. 
reduction o 


. . . ° Are now 
chiefly directed to the consolidation of what we have got ar oa 
effecting reduction in operating costs by improvements ir id to 


processes and by the installation of more modern plant in i 
older units. w Blace of 
The throughput at Llandarcy was well maintained, being 
50,000 tons in excess of the previous year (914,250 tons > dae 
864,795 tons). A greater variety of products was maz f. ngalnat 
4 ne Mi : é é 1ufactured 
enhancing the value of the “ refined ton,” and new plant ig ei) 
being gradually introduced into this refinery in order to edie a 
to produce a yet more varied serics of products. A noticeabi, 
feature has been the keenness in the district to obtain employment 
in the refinery due to the stability of our industry compared ae 
others in the neighbourhood. ” 
At Grangemouth the Persian crude throughput reached th 
creditable figure of 263,000 tons. Excellent yields and prod . 
continue to be obtained. i 
The refinery of our associated Company in Australia—the Com 
monwealth Oil Refineries, Ltd.—has operated steadily ond 
satisfactorily. 7 
Operations in tho refinerics of our other associated Companies 
continue to be satisfactory, but call for no special comment, 





ucts 


Ture Seater INpustTry. 


With regard to Scottish Oils, Ltd., in which, as you know, ws 
hold £1,000,000 in Ordinary Shares and the public £3,000,000 in 
Preference Shares, I am sorry to say that the decline in marke: 
values, to which I referred last year, and the termination since thy 3 
of a remuncrative long term contract, has ayain placed the shals 
industry in a very adverse position, with the result that this portiog 
of that Company's business is now being carricd on at a very heayy 
loss. The closing down would not only mean loss of employment 
to the workers in the mines, but also to the men employed in thy 
crudo oil works and refineries, collieries, and other industries 
dependent upon the shalefields industry in a district where ther 
is but little chance of the workers finding other employment. It, 
therefore, should be avoided, if at all possible, in view of the appalling 
amount of distress that would result therefrom. The Directors of 
Scottish Oils, Ltd., have, of course, done everything they reasonably 
can to keep the industry alive, and thus avert the threatened 
disaster, but obviously the shareholders cannot be expected to bear 
the whole burden of carrying on operations, which can only be con. 
ducted at a heavy loss. The part of the organisation of Scottish Oils, 
Ltd., which is employed in refining Persian Oil and mar<eting the 
products therefrom is giving satisfactory results, but, notwithstand. 
ing this, the Anglo-Persian Company has so far received no retum 
on the £1,000,000 of capital it invested in the Company five years ago 


DiIstTRIBuTION. 


On the distributing side of our business we are, T am pleased t 
say, continuing to raake satisfactory progress. Our now well-known 
brand of Petrol—B.P.— gains daily in appreciation, and our sales of 
it show steady expansion in every country into which it has beer 
introduced. Our other products also command a high preferencs 
owing to the excellence and regularity of their quality. ‘The only 
Petroleum product of importance which we are not yet placing in 
large quantities on the world’s markets is Lubricating Oil, but in 
that also we shall before long be in a position to take our share of 
the available trade. We have now our own or associated dis 
tributing organizations in Persia, Iraq, the United Kingdom, th 
Irish Free State, France, Belgium, Italy, Denmark, Norway, a 
Australia, and arrangements are in progress for establishing dis: 
tributing facilities in such other countries as offer remuneratiy 
outlets for our products. In this connexion there is one other 
point to which I should like to refer, and that is the astonishing lack 
of knowledge which still appears to prevail as to the fact that * B.P.” 
is the product of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, and the only spirit 
of purely British manufacture in the market. When one remembers 
the vast number of people desirous of supporting British industries 
and who take a keen interest in tho affairs of this great Brith 
Company, I feel that it is only necessary to bring home to them the 
origin of this brand of spirit for them to decide immediately to go 
for “ B.P.” Spirit and in the future to use nothing else. 


RELATIONS WITH THE PeRstAN GOVERNMENT. 

Tho past year has been characterized by one important event 1 
connexion with our relations with the Persian Government in 4 
visit to our Oilfields and to our Refineries at Abadan by His Imper 
Highness Riza Khan Pehlevi, who has, as you are no doubt all 
aware, recently been given by vote of the Mejliss full control of the 





State. This is the first occasion on which our operations in Persia 
have been inspected by so high a personage of the Government, and 
I am pleased to report that His Highness expressed the utmos 
gratification in the great work which has been achieved by ™ 





This visit, we are assured by our representatives, cannot but havi 
a favourable effect upon our relations with the Persian Governmen, 
inasmuch as it has impressed upon His Highness not only the mas 
nitude and efficiency of the operations we have carried on in the 
past, but also the great potentialities of the Persian oilficlds as 4 
future source of increased revenue to his country. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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that it says Made in England’ 
on your Tyres 


fit Dunlop and be satisfied 


We put “Made in ore on 


DUNLOP 4 
jor your protection 


LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 
rue Worn, 





RUBBER COMPANY 
nouT 


DUNLOP 
BRANCHES THROL« 
C.F... 895 





























* Rubbis 


~ burnt in — \ 


The problem of the 
unsanitary and unsightly 
RUBBISH HEAP is 
completely and economi- 
cally solved. Wilmot’s 
destructor has been com- 
mended by — sanitary 
authorities on hygienic 
grounds, 


May be used in the 
smallest garden with 
safety. 

The broken = sketch 


shows the interior, which 
is both simple and scien- 
tifically constructed. 





He ad i cl ae 


Saath 


In WILMOT’S DESTRUC TOR 


(Patent No. 1( 


All Garden and Household Refuse is quickly 
and safely converted into a valuable potash. 
Needs no fuel. Easily started by a lighted 
newspaper on the ground. In five sizes from 


35/- 


Write fer particulars 


S. M. WILMOT & Co., Ltd., 


and nanic of nearest agent, 


The Marsh, Bristol. 























SUTTON’S 
SEEDS & BULBS 


are the Best in the 


WORLD ! 
BEAUTIFY YOUR GARDEN IN 
SPRING, IN SUMMER AND IN 
AUTUMN. 

SUTTON’S 


BULB CATALOGUE 
Free by return post. 


SUTTON’S GARDEN SEED CATA- 
LOGUE WILL BE PUBLISHED 
NEXT MONTH. 


Write for a copy now to 


SUTTON & SONS: 


The King’s Seedsmen, 


READING. 

















IRON 


RAILING, GATES, ¢. 
£2db)3023)3:))))232)32232 320, 


ah . 
ed. 
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TENNIS FENCING DOG KENNEL 
RAILING. 
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en 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


BAayLiss, JONES & BAYLISS, 


WCLVERHAMPTON. LTD. 
And 139 & 141 Cannon St., London, E.C. 4. 
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950 Desks 


In Figured Oak and Fine Mahogany 





Carefully 
drawn to 
scale, 


16-Guinea Desks—{£9-17-6 ! 


FTER protracted negotiations, we have secured the 

whole stock of superior quality desks, chairs, files, 
etc., of a manufacturer who has hitherto supplied the 
more reputable furnishing houses of London and_ the 
Provinces. 


These desks have 1}” tops built up in laminations under 
hydraulic pressure. They have 2” legs with brass-bound 
feet. The drawers and pedestals are panelled. |The 
workmanship is superb. The polish is like glass, and the 
desks guaranteed non-warpable. 
cost more than twice as much elsewhere. 


Four Sizes are ame 


Surface s. Surface £ s. 


48”><32” 9 17 6 60” <32” 11 17 6 
54”(32” 10 15 6 60”.48” 17 17°0 
(The last desk is double-sided for persons sitting opposite) 


In beautifully figured, hand-polished light or dark 
Oak. Real Mahogany 25% extra. A number of * 
Ro}! Tops and Chairs are also available. 


Now we offer to send the furniture to you (carriage free) on approval, 
and, if any desk, etc., should be considered of less value than can be 
purchased elsewhere, we will take it back at once and pay carriage 
both ways. You do not risk a penny. But the supply is limited and 
you must act NOW. 


Call or Write! 


Call personally and look over our large showrooms yourself, or just 
write your name and address across this advertisement, tear oul andl 
post. Full list will be sent you By return. 


- OSD A ”? Bishop’s Court, Old Bailey, E.C. 4. 


Tele phone: City 4507 (3 lines). 














LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 


UR collection contains every style, from the 
plain linen initial to the finest lace-trimmed 
handkerchiefs. 
A full detailed description, with prices, can be seen in 
our Handkerchief List No. 40P, which will be sent post 
iree, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 


Linen. Manufacturers, 


BELFAST, NORTHERN 


IRELAND. 











(no dishgurement to the house, 


| 





Desks of this deser iption | 





THE 


CHURCH ASSOCIATION 


merits the support of all 


| —Loyal Churchpeople— | 
| | 
| BECAUSE i 
It has defended the interests of the Evanglicals in the | 
| Church of England for over 60 years. 


It takes the Gospel to the villages where the Parish | 
Church has often been captured by Ritualism. The Van | 
Missioners invariably report the warm welcome they | 
receive from the villagers. 

It is continually organising conferences in large centres 
of population, where important questions affecting the 
religious life of the Church and Nation are adequately 
discussed. 


It has founded the Church Association Trust, which | 
i| has secured the patronage of 55 Benefces, where the | 
Word of God will be preached. 

Tt assists financially Evangelical Candidates for the 
Ministry. More could be helped if funds were available: 
ample funds are always forthcoming for the support of 
young Anglo-Catholics. 

It is strongly opposed to the Modernism which is s0 
prevalent in many sections of the Church to-day. 

It has 
service. 
financial 
Master ? 
£2,000 URGENTLY NEEDED BEFORE THE 

END OF THE YEAR. 


13 & 14 Buckingham Street, J. W. D. BARRON, 
London, W.C. 2. Secretary. 








many other departments of work in active 
May it claim your prayers, co-operation, and 
help towards carrying on its work for the 





A WELL-WARMED 
HOUSE. 


Your entire home 
delightfully 
Without pipes or radiators 


Can 
be warmed 

The Onepipe Heater floods the whole house from 
ground floor to attic with the genial temperature 


ot June.. Every room, passage, landing and stair- 
case is uni formly heated from beginning to end of 
Winter. Installed complete in a few days with 
aul 
£120 to £140. Suitable 
and description. 


Stoking only 


a cost of approxi 
buil 


Burns 


mately for dings of 


Coke of 
Many 
hundreds of installations in the United Kingdom. 
A heater in 


‘Yery Size 


\nihracite, twice daily. 


operating in a private residence 


j.ondon can be seen by appointment. 


rite or call for Booklet 


and ‘list of Tnstallations. 


International ONEPIPIE THEATER, Limited, 
11 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
Telephones: Victoria 4383 and 824. 
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— ~ | "THE HOMELESS 


f R > E ‘ a 
August, 1914— rom the Embankment 


and = Streets 
November, 19138 | / ARE A SPECIAL 
CHURCH ARMY 


The Dominions = | CARE, 





Our need was great. 
gave unsparingly of their best. 
; In face of the 

CONCRETE PROBLEM of a HOMELESS MAN 


the Church Army makes a 


proclaim in their remote places the | 
Gospel of Jesus Chiat. | CONCRETE OFFER of FOOD AND SHELTER 


To-day they need men and means to 


for the night, with 


AN OPPORTUNITY of FURTHER HELP IN 


Enable us to respond to their ; 
return for work on the morrow. 


urgent calls. 
| 

| * The Church Army's work on the 
| Embankment is one of the finest 
| 

| 

| 


charitable enterprises undeitaken by 


THE COLONIAL AND any agency.”’—PUBLIC OPINION. 
CONTINENTAL CHURCH Re NN RN aor 


SOCIETY | extended at a cost of 
9 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, | £2 0, 000. 


London, 1.C, 4. } Cheques, ete., hould 2 Bs ed 
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DONT BE HOODWINKED 
BY SOCIALISTS AND COMMUNISTS. 
Know tht answer yr iL 


able lo Prebendai Carlile, D iD ‘ 
THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL. 


“J APPEAL 


NL 4 | 
ri 













to the men and women of our Empire, and ind= to all who value } | 
the practical example of her vism and hon panit to give generously [| §F|_ Ben «:. admeeenerue Aue 
in support of our great Life-Boat Service. ‘ The CORRESPONDENCE COU ares CIALIST UNION 
Will teach you how h you a greater know- 
We need ledge of the f : i clearer insight into 
F : Economic Probdle to Say tn public 
1,000,000 pen Subscribers of 5/- epeeche convinct q udjects taught 
RNC N 2 a, cette ae 
to provide and maintain the whcle service. = bi z a Ce ore AuNG } 


Please send your 5/- to-day and be “ One in a Millien.” 
Will oon les remember the Life- none’ in your will? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 
Lorp Harrows Grorcte F. Suer, M.A., 
Honorary Vreasur Secretary. ; 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, | 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. | 


Address the Secretary Dept. 73 


fay ANTI-SOCIALIST UNION 
bliss WESTMINSTER Sw 
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In the very front rank 


of the great Insurance Companies ot the world. 


PHCENIX ASSURANCE | 
COMPANY LIMITED 


For all classes of Insurance 





: deal 
unable to obtain locally, y te 
reriume oo, t., Ville 

nil : a . . 
Ri fuse all ZO 


Sranches & Agencies in all Countries. 
Substitutes 


Head Office: Phoenix House, King William St., London, F..C.4 
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“Pp 


Capt. 


achievements 


note that we 


SPARKING 





Re Plugs 


J. R. Duff, writing with 
reference to his recent epoch-making 
when 


THREE WORLD’S RECORDS 


on his standard Bentley Car. 


says: 
“The UNIFORMITY of the spirit you supplied was 
evident in the REGULAR RUNNING we obtained. 


The laps speeds for many hours on end did not vary 
more than one-fifth of a second. 
DID NOT HAVE 
PLUG nor did the 


way, though we averaged 97 miles per hour for 18 hours, 
WHICH SPEAKS WELL FOR 
the PETROL.” 





TTS 


he_ established 


It is also worthy of 

TO CHANGE A 
valves suffer in any 
THE 


QUALITY of 








DRUGLESS HEALING | 
THROUGH THE SPINE| 


Basic Nerve Treatment by 
Approval by 

OT unnaturally orthodox 
opinion looks askance at 

anv new method of healing 
which appeals to the public 
through the medium of the Press, 


obvious that 
gained must 


alth igh it must be 
the publicity thus 
be both in the interests ot 
sufferers, and more or less a con- 
dition of the early practical 
success and ¢v ntual ¢ srowth into 
orthodox acceptance of — the 
treatment itself. 

It is cnly to be cxpected, of 
course, that the claims put for- 
ward on behalf of a treatment 
which appears to be so revolu- 
tionar should be carefully in- 
vestigated. While, however, the 
practitioner of Chiropractic 
Spinal Ad Treatment en- 
jists the aid of Press publicity, it 
should be clearly understood that 
he is nene the les: following x 
serious pre ion of healing for 
which he has qualified by the 
most ard —— Berl 
study ¢ ling over a period cf 
vears. So that when you entrust 


mustive 


— and 


ten 





yourself to the hands of the 
Chirepractic Spin Spe ecialist, 
you m do so with the fullest 
confidence that the udGinost human 








skill is at your 
In Aner es thi 


! 


Cisposal, 
methed of heating 


Aothortedc 


is no longer in its infan 


Citcratzre Ieee by srentioning 


! 


pinal Manipulation Winning 











| 


Achieycment. 
colleges, recognised hy the Govern 
ment, provid he most exhaustive 
training, ond the fully qualified 
practitioner of the method is a 
master oi ihe spine. By his hands 
done, by means of | eat SS, deft 
n inipula tion, Rc adjusts those mal 
sihoedl opine which are 1 
ng ON mM n? causing dis 
at the a in the organ nd 
iissucs. Nerve ray is tht re 
leased, and, flowing again in nermal 
volume throvgh the  entit rea 
served by the nerve, caghiie brinys 
abeut the restoration ef healthy 
function and the « it 1 of 
abnormal conditions 
In this couitcy the mettle has a 
ly qualified representative in Mr. | 
Villo: whby Gersia, D.C. Here and | 
in other countries it is win ning ay 
proval by result j t » hesit 
tion, scepticism can ur t 
the steadily acenmulua ‘ale of 
successes in the treatment of such 
obstinat miadadic as Asthmi, 
Cataurrh, Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatiea 
and many ether lieved by thi 
drugless method when other he 
img systems Lave failed 
Chiropractic Spinal Adjustive 








Treatment is given personally by 
Mr. Willoughby Garsta, D.C. (Cer- 
tificated Doctor of Chiropractic), 
at his fully equipped Chiropractic 
Consu!ting Rooms, No. 20 Mansion 


House Chambers, 11 Queen Vic- 
teria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
lecture on Chiropractic to men 


only will he given every Wednes- 
day at 5.30 ».m., admission free. 
Fifteon minutes’ free consultation 
cn Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


‘Phone CITY 9519 hetween the 
hours of 12-5.30 pm. (Saturdays 


excepted). 


| 























HAT disappointment often 
lies in those two words, 
and where can such consolation 
be found as in a good book? 
The world’s best books are 
at your disposal at Mudie’; 
Library. The latest fiction jg 
available on the day of publica. 
tion, while “ out - of - print” 
editions embracing a wide field 
of subjects are usually in stock, 


Particulars of subscription 


terms gladly sent on 
request. 
We are specialists in  Book- 
binding. Book selling, Stationery 


and Theatre ticket Departments. 








y.\ 
“9 
| Air S) 
SELECT LIBRARY LTD. 


30-34 New Oxford St., London, W.C. 1 


E.C. 4 
W.8 


48 Queen 
132 Kensington 


Victoria Street, 


High Street, 
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- DEAF- elie 


No need to mention the isolation you feel. No 
need to remind you of that “out of every 
thing "’ feeling which you know so well 

All that to you is the definite promis 
which the * ARDENTE ACOUSTIQUE 


matters 


NEW * 


Way to Hearing offers you. 
This above ALL--ILEAR ALI. Aid can and 
will immediately enable you to hear distinetly 


social intercourse—the Play, Music, Dusiness, 


Wireless, Church Service, and, forgetting the 
dullness of the past, to once again, or perhap 
for the first time, play untrammelled you 
rightful part in the business or social interes 

of those about you. Even whispers are distinet 
There are many distinct yin s--one for every 
ease light or acute lue to Heredity, 
Sclerosis (thro Fey a utnine), Measles, 
liu, Mastoid, ie -rforate a Drums or no Drum 
at all, Nerve (head noises), Midcile Ear 
(eatarrh) and Senile cases pecially fitted. It 
is inconspicuous for men and women in day 


or evening wear, 


An “ ARDENTE ACOUSTIQUE ” Siciloses; 


has been specially designed for De uf Doctor 
and “ ARDENTE ACOUSTIQUE” Chure! 
installations are enabling many Deaf Chure! 
Loe! to hear the services once ial 
distinetly as those with normal hearing 

Daily Individual Demonstrations and 1 
without obligation. Call if poss ible, or writ 
for detatls of postal fittings and home tests, 
and < for *“* Medical Opinions,” addressing 
Ur. KR. HW. Dent, Private G.P.O. Box 724, 
95 Wigmere Street, Londen, BRB. 1. 


M®R.H.DENTS " 


RDENT 


"ACOUSTIQUE 


p ~athe ) R—DENT—AKOOSTEEK 
95 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W./i. 


(Back of Seifridge’s.) Mayfair 1380, 
Mr. Dent has no other London address or agent. 
9 Duke St., Cardiff. 51 King St., Manchester. 
206 Sauchiehall St., Glasgow. 
59 Northumberland St., Newcastle. 
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HE-ideal means for comfortable movement 

is provided by this chair. It saves the 
sufferer all inconvenience and is quite easily 
handled. The design is based on Carters’ 
experience in providing true 
fort for invalids the world over. 


fi 


eighty years’ 
eom 


IN rn " 


; 
3 
NY 


4 








For use on stairs or the level. 


THE “CARSTAIRS” 
Wheeling Chair. 


Write for Catalogue 4E, describing thi 
ropelling, Wheel, Ste iy and Carr 
to suit ell pe 


s Chair and a wide variety of 
ing Chairs. There are prices 
< he ts! 


Every kind of Invalid Furniture. 


125, 127, 129 GT. PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W. 1. 





Telegrat Bathchair, Wesdo, London. Telephone: Langham 1040. 
ee 
smeseatateaiaiase - - upon pense paetaateemcpeameanesangnemsereen 
is W WN N 


» Deans . - a SSE SS ENS 


) “INFLUENZA!” & 











i 
; 
; i : 
t 
bad REG. TRADE MARK, Pr} 
ee < 
hood N ; 
‘ N Aves 
i} i 
re ~ 
ti es 
. g 5 
e' is a pleasant volatile liquid which, when NS 
: f rs 
ws placed on the handkerchief, surrounds the ii 
}? user with a pleasant germ-proof atmo- i 
© sphere and greatly minimises the risk of N 
gf catching “flu,” or that common enemy, SS 
.{ the poisonous cold. Vapex has _ the = 
: peculiar property of gaining in strength ‘ 
on exposure to the air, thus making it \ 
very lasting in effect, a single drop usually : 


giving all day protection or relief, 


All Chemists. 2/- & 3/- per bottle. 
LTD., 


YY 
er vene Vb tecmmacd tt tis. 


: on oe OO 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO.,, 


Vlhaseoee. 





a. a on ao rae 


} BARDSLEY VALE, LANCS. 
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i { 
Lees Lac es 
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s\UCURSEERAARTASASEOREEE 


S 


sAUSRECSTETETIATTE ATTA REET 





SUTINDTASERRSIESTAUSSLANTILETEEE TE GEE iy, 


AS YOUR BOOKS GROW 









TAT YN >on Mines (5 RSI Hemera. Hao 5 


amy 
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HE “Gunn” Bookcase is at once a 
handsome piece of furniture and 
perfect protection for your ch hed 
volumes. It keeps out th 


glazed « doors make 1 
section is pancce  chy in itself; y 


dust 
ference casy. [i 


ou can in- 


crease their number as your books 
grow; they fit exactly one into the other 
Whether you have fifty, five hundred or 
five thousand volumes there is nothing 


better than a 


GUNN Bookcase 


Write to-day for prices, and 
adaptability, and name of nearest agent 
where the “Gunn” may be seen and 
purchased. 
WM. ANGUS & CO., LTD., 
50a Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C. 2. 


(Makers of the famous “ Mollis” 
Upholstery and Majik Table.) 


DESEERCEELEAL EARLE CELE RECRERLESRIVERSERERERCER OREO UCRELOREREREEESERSRSESECRR SEER RERREEEEREEES 


elauloe 
Slyies 


% 
COTE TI TSt i tti ts | 
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PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


inexpensive 
and very durable; they are in every way a 


have all the qualities of silk, are 


profitable investment. 


ASK YOUR OUTFITTER OR LOOK FOR THE “LUVISCA” 
STORES TO SHOW YOL TAB ON EVERY GARMENT 
THE NEWEST PATTERNS | NONE GENUINE WITHOU1 
If any dificulty in obtainis LUVISCA ” SH ¥, PYJAMAS 
and = SOFI COLLARS, , t c¢ ( o, .. meee 
(Dept. 58M), 19 Alderma y ] lon “oe vill send 
you nan / ur née , A 
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Christmas presents should be bought early, instead of — 
waiting until the rush sets in, when everybody is clamour- * 
ing to be served. What to gire is the great problem. - 
Do you know of anything that would be more joyously COMBINATION WRITING SETS 
received than a Waterman’s Pen or a Waterman's Com- a a sees Silecs battedsaee Ma. 465 wk Chas - 
-" a i . Ve s t Stitt . ay 4 eu mt “0. tn vitit ! ’ 1h 
bination Writing Set ? fencil No. 421 (with Clip) to ah a rice 63/ i 
‘ ss 2 Other Sets. Pen with broad %et. gold band and gold-filled Ctip. 
Waterman’s is not only a handsome gift but a practical Cap and Waterman's Pencil rigid point to match. Chased finigh 
gift, and the acknowledged best in Fountain Pens. Even 42/-, or Mottled finish 45/.. Rolled Gold 84/.. Yet. Gold £8/10/0 
though your friend already has one, he or she will be "le oo weld filed "Clie tae aey 22/6, and Mottled 
-: i P té 4 t + ) ap ° ei an cuctis 
doubly grateful for another in a different size or style obtainable separately at prices according to size, style and ing, 
of mounting. or any sets can be made up with Pen and Pencil to mate! 
‘ 
| W: I , 
Noe. 0752 alermans Fa ountam ell 
(illustrated below 
wii! hroad Set Gold 
band and Set. Gold filled 
Clip Cap 29/6 Or with 
two narrow goll bands 
at 29/6. i-xtra for en 
i graving en Gold Band (Cf 
desired) 
Complete name, 1/o; 
pam and = date, 1/9; oo om ° e/a.“ 
staan eed ailivess, Sh: : ilar c Type from 12 a Ss y Type 
ro hes ee from 17/6; “ Self-filling Fype (with Patent 
initials, 1/3 Lever): No. 52, 17/6; No. 54, 22/6. Pen 
4 . ; with extra large tuk capacity No 27/6; 
No. 56. 32/6; No. 58, 42/- (Clip-Cap 1/- ext Nibs to 
sit all hands; also special mibs for manifolding and 
accounting. Every pen fully guaranteed 
See also Waterman's Pencil (Rigid Point)—the LIGHTEST and STRONGEST 
Pencil made. 
, OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS 
‘The Pen Book” free from Le G. Sloan, Ltd., ThePlen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
SSCS FeS eee ee eens eeeeen eee eae ; id 
—_— - - a et 











Protect your 
Jhroat 


The throat is very sus 
ceptible to infection from 
the microbes carried in the 
air by dust or particles of 
moisture. Particularly is 
this so in busy streets, 
crowded buses and trams. 
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CHEESE” 


.) BISCUITS 


are a delightful com. 
bination of crisp flak 
iscuit and real cheese 
of most delicate and 
refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 

















rine and Black Currant Pastilles 1s a 


i, 
: 3 
- 


from your stores. ise of the ‘Allenburvs* Glyc 
precaution ugulnst this danger of infection, especially for those 
Made only by ibiect to throat troubles. These pestilles clear the th prevent 
CARR&CO 1 | soreness and allay irritation: they are made from the fresh ju a 
cz — ripe black currants and pure glyceri 1d may be used fi without 
CARLISLE causing aay harmful or unpleasant effect 













YOUR CHEMIST 
STOCKS THEM 


Packed in distinctive 
tin boxes containing 


8d. 


Ps 


20%. ¢ ° 


G llenburys 


gis. PASTILLES 
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"= Restful, Recuperative, 
and Spiritual value of 


SUNDAY 


is a National Asset, 


never more needed and precious than in these days 
of uncertainty and anxiety. The Home Lire, 
Linerry and CHARACTER of the People are bound up 
with Sunday, and are largely dependent upon it 
being preserved in its integrity. Yet for 


Lack of Sane “Vision” 


the Nation stands unconcerned whilst Sunday is 
being undermined; on the one hand by greedy 
commercialism, and on the other by the mad pursuit 


of illusory pleasure. 


THE IMPERIAL ALLIANCE 


FOR THE 


DEFENCE OF SUNDAY 


omen of good will, especially 


appeals to men and v 
assistance in a patriotic 


all thoughtful people, for 
endeavour 


to Open the Eyes of the People 
to their interest in the preservation and right use of 


this truly beautifui and useful Christian Institution. 


The help of SPEAKERS and 
WRITERS, also of CONTRIBUTORS 


to the Funds is greatly needed. 


J. Wooprorp CAusER 
Secretary. 


1 Palace Chambers, 
Bridge Street, 
Westminster, 


S.1V.1. 
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The Choice d 10, 000 Coats 


an Overcoat is needed, 
in. whatever style or 
material it is  pre- 
ferred, Burberrys can 
supply the ideal model 


from their stock of 
10,000 Overcoats of 
every conceivable 


weight and texture. 


BURBERRY- 
PROOFED 


generate warmth 
excluding cold winds, 
that wearing a 
“Burberry” one is 
absolutely 
dent of weather. 


BURBERRY 
OVERCOATS 
although weather- 
proof, are light-in- 


SO 





cas 


| WINTER S sat DISPLAY 
of Ski-ing, Skating, and 
Tobogganing Suits, 
WEDNESDAY, NOV. 18TH 


Parades 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 


BURBERRY 





the natural ventilating 
properties common to 
woven fabrics. 







Catalogue of Coats for Every 
Purpose & Patterns, Post Free 


HAYMARKET 
LONDON S.W.1 





For whatever purpose | 


these Overcoats defy | 
the heaviest rain and |= 
by | 


indepen- | 





weight and still retain | = 





IN THE 


HOUSE OF 

THE LEPER 
Where once was the shadow of death there is 
heard the voice of praise. The Homes of 


The Mission to Lepers radiate the joy of 
cleansed and redeemed men and women. 


After the long night of hopeless suffering the 
dawn of a new day has broken. Cleansed 
lepers say *’ we are alive for the second time,” 
but thousands are still without the benefits 
now possible through sympathetic care and 
medical treatment. 


The object of the Mission to Lepers is to bring 
the comfort and hope of the Gospel to the 
lepers, to minister to their physical needs, and 
to rescue little children from infection. 


There are pressing appeals for extension of the 
Society's successful international and _inter- 
denominational work in the East, Africa and 
other parts of the world. Literature furnished 
for sermons on behalf of the Mission. Gifts 
“may be sent, and cheques made payable to:— 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 








MMR Tan 


What makes your 
feet ache so? 


The cause and cure of 
Foot Trouble has been 
the subject of a Booklet, 
published at TWO 
SHILLINGS, a copy of 
which will be sent free to 
any interested reader 
mentioning “ Spectator.” 


Gober 


OPPOSITE THE 
POLY TECHNIC 
REGENT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


ULLMAN EY t ‘ HAY UST TTT aR PEE 
ti TT I MUU a aT 


wii — synitt 
UHHH MAOH Re | \ Had) LGTEHLALIE 





Charles H. Baber, Ltd. = 
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At Reduced Winter Fares 


(December-F'ebruary) 


INDIA or CEYLON 





A visit to India or Ceylon in mid-winter, entailing an absence 
from Engiand ef two months or less, will appeal to many people, 
-—to those who wish to visit resident friends or relatives; to 
those who would sce the enchantments of architecture with which 
India’s fascinating history has been enriched; to those who, 
loving India, hold the well-founded belief that India to-day— 
political eddies apart—differs but little from the India of earlier 
days. Ceylon, as a sunny winter resort, has a charm peculiar to 
itself ‘To travel both ways between London and Marseilles by 
the P. & O. Sleeping Car Express will shorten the double journey 
(fare £120) hy 13 or 14 days. 


For Illustrated Handbooks “A Winter in India” and “ Ceylon 


—an Equatorial Playground,” with special steamer dates and 
cabin plans, apply: 


H. GROSVENOR, Manager), 


P. & O. HOUSE, 14 COCKSPUR STREET, 
" LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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Spruth price 


Weekly Mail Service from Prorat 


via Madeira 
Fortnightly from Lendon via Canary Islands 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 


SESSCBESIACAABETIETASLERSEE 


CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 





TOURS to SOUTH AFRICA 


at Reduced Return Fares, December 11, 1925, & January 15, 1926, 


REGULAR SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA 
UNION-CASTLE LINE 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
WEST END AGENCY: 125 PALL. MALL, S.W. 1 
Branch Offices and Agents. 





AULGATASRITIONITS 











SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 


Delightful Hot Air, Steam, Medicated, or Pet 


fumed Baths at trifling cost by means of the 
tiem Portable Bath Cabinet. Ready for use in 
a minute or two. QOccupies little space. Safe 
and satisfactory, aud specially recommended by 
Doctors for, skin troubles, neuritis, rheum m, 


and kindred disez 
Booklet free on mentioning “ The Spectator.” 


THE GEM SUPPLIES CO., LTD. 
(Desk 9), 67 Southwark St., London, 5.E.1, 
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Punch Cigars are 
fragrant, and _ 
flavoured, Made 

31 distinct sizes 





nee Punch Corona size 

49, $-y 
6 per box of 25, 
Everywhere, 

Export Enquiries: 
MetLweourn Hart & Co, 
. London, E.C, 2, 
Length 54” 











——— 


A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 


It is possible to recover 23% of your 

. SS 

income by way of Rebate of Income 

Tax if your life is adequately and 
suitably insured. 





ne 


Write for particulars, giving dale of birth. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 





_ UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1580. 


| Capital Authorised and Iseued . - - £1 10,000 
| Capital Paid-Up - ° e ° £3,500,u00 
j Reserve Fund . e « £ 4,150,000 
i Reserve Liability of P roprietors : - - # 7,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 COR? NHILL, London, E.C. 3 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout _ the 

| Australian States -and- Dominion of New Zealand TELEGRAPHIC 

REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for colle 

tion. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application, 





*“ Colour in all its Splendour” for 


Curtains & Loose Carers 


is exhibited in Story’s Showrooms enables you to visualise 
fresh ideas for decorating your rooms during the wir 


New Cretonnes and Damasks 


| STORY’S 


| ; 49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 
é yan va Rall 


DIABETES 





Sufferers from Diabetes oqgeing for a palatable, well-varied diet will 
find it in Cheltine foods. They are highly nutriticus and graded No. | 
= | (for mild cases}, No. 2 (more serious cases), and “ strict diet” (for 
} extreme cases). Particulars post free, or with samples to cover postage 


t etc., 1/+ from-— 
THE CHELTINE FOODS CO., 22 Cheltine Works, Cheltenham 


————$— 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
NOVEMBER 16th, 17th and sth. Emerson Houch’s *NORTH 
OF 36,” starring JACK HOLT, LOIS WILSON, ERNE ST TOR- 
RENCE and NOAH BEERY ; and ELEANOR BOARDMAN, MATT 
MOORE and WILLIAM RU 'SSELL in ** THE WAY OF A GIRL, 

&. NOVEMBER 19th, 26th and 2ist. AGNES Avass and PAT 
O'MALLEY in * TO-MORROW’'S LOVE”; ul ANNA Q. 
\ NILSSON, JAMES KIRKWOOD an | RAY MOND HATTON ia 
| “THE TOP OF THE WORLD,” &c 




















Nature’s Ideal Fuel for Country Houses. 


Creates an atmosphere of its own. GOooD 
CHEER, HAPPINESS AND CONTENTMENT. 
The “ Peet Reek " brings the fragrance of the moor 


into your homes; it Stimulates and Captivates. 
5,000 Blocks ... £9 10 0 Carr. paid 


2500 ad ae ee ws “ 
1,000 “ -. £ OO .,, " - 
Any goods station England and Waics. Vo oklet 


y 
en Peal Fuel and ether Products sent on ap) ion. 


ECLIPSE PEAT CO., ASHCOTT, SoM. 

















‘Spectator’ Competition 
NOVEMBER 14, 1925 


Competitors must cut out end enclose this coupon, (5¢ page 832), 
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> INHALANT 


TRADE MARK, 








on your handkerchief . 
" RELIEVES .,  PREVENTS 


“FLU 


& COLDS | 
“VAPEX” Creates a germ-proof 

P, atmosphere which gives all-day 

: relief and protection from Colds, 
Influenza, Nasal Catarrh, Headache, i 








AS - . : . 
iy Llay Fever, ete. All Chemists i 
\ ‘ 


bs 2/- & 3/- per bottle. : 
Pleasant and refreshing as a Perfume. 


® THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD., 





i 
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Chile trv she ilbiverereddd ides seas 








. BARDSLEY VALE, LANCS. 








DEATH DUTIES 
SHRINK THE ESTATE 


The value of an estate is much reduced by Death Duties. 

and when these have to be paid out of capital, the results 

may be serious. The best protection against this is a Life 

Assurance Policy. A Special advantage is the Income Tax 

relief which, in effect, amounts to a reduction of the 
premium. 


Write for booklet giving full particulars. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Offiee. 
FUNDS—243 MILLIONS. 
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Prevaid Classified Adbertisements. 








RATKES., 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. “ .» Four 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. a> Tee 
Leas than 10 Words charged as a line. 


Shillings. 
Shillings. 


¥or Sale and @o Pet. 


PARK CORNER.—Charming 
Hot baths, gas fires, Ladies. 





Bed-sitting 
Write SS. 


HH YDE 
rooms, £1 1s £1 10s 
Knightsbridge, 


WV ekly. 


Willing 


| as to house 


basin - SUPER - MARE for Health and Hi 
SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beau nd healthy position 





Do vou cherish any thought of living farther afield and 


away from London's 
Suburban Streets ? > desire can be met, to greatest 


possible advantage, either 


or site in the open and unspoiled country, and at one-half of local sits 
valu Excellent golf close at hand and to City practieally equal to tht 
of the suburlt Write to-day for illustrated booklet and particulars of our Estates 
at Sevenoaks, Leatherhead and elsewher 


PERCY HARVEY UsSTATES, LUD., Dept. s. 
Moo te St Chambers, E.C, 2 


Tape pap scams for the month of August, 1926, 


ofa Summer School, a College, School, Hostel, Hotel, or la: 


for the uve 
e Country Hon 





preferably, but not necessarily, near the sea, wi ac iliti for tennis, & A \ i 
ivranged school with a good proportion of single rooms (not dormitories) would suit 
Replies, stating situation, accommodation, ti t to SECRETARY, Fabian 
Soviety, > Tothill Street, W mipat = WwW 1 


ippiness.-— 
ul { 


sea and land views) 





ed, well d rated ‘ vd id il 
convenien Rentals (inclusive), £85 to £150 yvearl No premium Fint 
Tre Apply HENRY BUTT, Oxford Street, Weston-super-Mat 


Appointments, &c.. Wacant and Wanted. 





BOROUGH Ot READING. 

DENT OF MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY, 
tof st RINTENDENT OF THE MUSEUM 
in sal vy of 7) \ r (no bon Appl 
{ 1 lofa iin nd 
fi I i apy 1 will 
t the p ! 1G t i Oi “4 ar 
nuation Act, 1922, ( l ndida il ired tO pass at l 
examination Phe person appointed will be rey Ll to vote his whol in , 
the duties of the office Appi ition tating , ON lence, qualitieat ind 
date when services would be available, and ace penied by copies of thi ' iit 
testimonials, must be delivered to me endorsed Suy ntendent of tl Museum 
and Art Gallery,” not Ister than Monday, 25rd tant Canvassing. cither directly 


or indirectly, will disqualify, 

: Town Clerk, 

Fown Hall, Reading 
3rd November, 1925 


Ok NWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


BODMIN COUNTY SCHOOL (Dual 
Wanted, in January, an ASSISTANT MASTER with high qualifications in I , 
to organise and teach this subject throughout th chool Degree and expert 
essential, 
Salary according to the Burnham Award for Secondary Schools 


anped and addressed foulkcap 


}orms of application n ay be obtained (on receipt of st 
Dy to whom they shoull 


envelope) from the HEAD-MASTER, County Sel 
be returned not later than November 25th, 19 
Education Departinent, County Hall, Truro, 


November 10th, 1925 
U 


Bodinin 





NIVERSITY O F BRISTOL. 


The University invites applications for the 


CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY 





which will be vacant on August Ist, 1926, Stipend, £960 per annum. Applications 
should reach the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtsit : 
on or before February Ist, 1926, 4 

gistrar 


Ek. GEOFFREY FRANCIS, Tk 

gee baoragl gon SCHOOLMASTER (31) wishes Companion- 

Tutorship, 5 weeks from December 22nd English literature, history, 

Latin, athletics, boxing, Ju-Jitsu, P.1 Interview London. Terms mod., resident 
Box 106, WILLINGS, King’s Cross, W.c), 1 


YVAREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRALNING.--A_ book in 

J which over 100 professions for girls are described, with all information as to 
training. Price, 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 9d.--WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT VUL- 
LISHING CO., LTD. 54 Russell Square, London, Wi. 1 





Kectures, Scholarships, &c. 
U* VERSITY OF ( 


LONDON. 


, 


A Tectu m “ L’ Exoto ans la jit } vale moderne ” will be given 
(in French) by Professor FERNAND BALDENSPERGER (of Paris) at KING'S 
| COLLEGE NOVEMBER 125 t 





(Strand, W.4 2) on WEDNESDAY 


‘ th, at 
Chair will be taken by I (of Bordeau 


30 pum Phe Tessor |) Sanurat, D.-¢s-T 
University ; Director of the Institut Pranguis, London), ADMISSION FREI 
WITHOUT TICKET F 
The Creighton Lect ntitled “i i} Political Taventor” will be given 
by Profe GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A Litt... (Mmeritus Professor of Political 
Seien in tt University) at KINGS COLLEGE (s nd, W.C. 2), on MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 36th, 1925, at 5.50 pum V Chair with I taken by Dy kr t 
Rarker, M.A D.Litt., LLD., Principal of Kin Coll ADMISSION FREE, 
BY TICK FT to be obtained mn the f I King’s College, Strand, W.C. 2. 


KDWIN DELLER, Academic Regist 


TNIVERSIT Y OF LONDON. 
1 
| 


} Tv etures on “ LAND WARPFARE will 1 given by Major-Gen ral 
Sir EDMUND JRONSIDE, K.C.B., COMLG andantg Staff Colkg:, 


DSO (Comm 


Camberley), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, WiC) 1), on 
THURSDAYS, NOVEMBER 6th and DECEMBER srd, 1925, at 5.30 p.m. rhe 
Chair will be taken on November 26th by the Right Hon. Viscount Haldane of 
Cloan, O.M., and on December %rd by the Viee-Cha ilor of the University (Prof, 
I. A. Gardin Litt.D.). ADMISSION PREE, WITHOUT. TICKET, 


EDWIN DELLER Academic 


rOLR 


Registrar. 


SOCIETY, 


T HE MODEL {BA4 


Fourth Annual 
N WARD RICHARDSON Mi 





BENJAMI MORTAL LECTURE, 
on FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 20t 9 9.30 p.m, 
nh th 
LECTURE HALL OF THE ROYAL SOCILTY OF MEDICINE, 
1, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Squat W. 1. 
By WILLIAM J. HOWARTH, Esq, CBE, M.D, 
Medical Officer of Health; City of Londen 
Subject : THM SLAUGHTERING OF ANIMALS FOR HUMAN CONSE MPTION, 
Observations on Methods | ractis ud Desirability of Centralization In Kelation to 
Mest Hygiene, and Avoidan f Cruelty 
ADMISSION F.RE, WITHOUT TICKET 
LECTURE on _ Self-Activity and: Inter-Activity in 
i Edneation will be given by Miss Thirza Wakley in the Church House, West- 
minster, 6.30 p.m., 23rd Nov., ‘T. 2 Nunn, Esq., D.Sec., Professor of Educaton, 


London University, in the Chair 
Adwission by ticket only (2s. 6d biuinabic irom PHE § 
Welsh Newton ,Monmouth, 


ECRETARY, The Quad, 
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7 oe SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 
(incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An Examination for the following Institution Scholarships will be held on Tuesday, 
January 26th, 1926, and following days :--- 

Two Scholarships of S20 each. 
Two Scholarships of £50 each. 

Each Scholarship is tenable for three years ‘at a Unive rsity or affiliated Colleg 
in any course of study chosen by the successful candidate, and approved by the 
Council of the Institution as bearing upon the training of a surveyor. 

Applications to sit, giving particulars of the candidate's age and education, and 
stating the subjects in which he desires to be examined, should be addressed by 
the 15th December to the SECRETARY, the Surveyors’ Institution, 12 Great 
George Street, Westminster, London, 8.W. ‘ from whom the syllabus of examination 
and further particulars can be obtained. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss BE. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 
The Lent Term commences on Saturday, January L6th, 1926. 
prepares Women Students for the London De ore es in Science and Arts. F 
Scholarships from £40 to £20 a year, and several Exhibitions of not more than £35, 
tenable for three years, will be offe red for competition in March, 1926. For further 


particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, 
surrey. 


“HEOSOPHICAL.— 











-Sunday evening meeting at 7 p-m., Kensing- 


ton Town Hall, High Street, Kensington. Nov. 5th. Practice of the 
Spiritual Life,” Geoffrey Hodson. Nov. 22nd. Man's Life in the Three Worlds.” 
J). Jtuilding the Bodies. Mrs. A. Gardner, B.A. Admission Free. Museum 3372. 





EKASTBOU RNE. 

i oe EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All Domestic Science “— taught. Resident and Day Pupils. 

Certificates granted. 

» Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma, 


NST BY PHYSICAL TRAINING 
Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete 
(Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gyrenaatics 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swiniming 
Hygiene, Physiology, &c. Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. 


4 7, ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE — 
TEACHERS 


Edinbu reh Training School. 


COLLEGE, 


Teachers’ 


Principal, 











Erdington, 
Training 


GROVE HOUSE, ROKBKHAMPTON LAN} S.W. 15. 

IEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING TON, W. 4-4, 

Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. Hon. Treasurer : 

For information concerning Selv Marshins Loan Fund and Grats 
Principal, Miss Kk. kK. LAW RE Nt BK 


Chairman and Hon 
Mr. W. HL. Ogston 
from the Board of Edue ation apply | to the 





Bonus Schools and Colleges. 





_ UTiCca tL TBAB § EB GG, 





THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
H.M.S. *‘ WORCESTER,’ OFF GREENHITHE, Kv Nt, 
for the education of boys to become 


OFFICERS IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age limit 11 to 16 years. Moderate terms. 

Special scheme of entry as Cadets R.N, 

Vacancies for next term. 

Ilustrated prospectus from 
SECRETARY, T.N.T.C. (N.), 


VANFORD 3 WIMBOR 


An Examination willbe held during g the first week in July, 1926, for the awarding 
of One Scholarship, value £100, and Six Scholarships v: lie £60 downwards, open 
to boys under 14 on June Ist, 1926. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete 
for one of the Scholarships, but a higher standard of work will be ex pected 

For partic ulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


| ARROW HEDGES SCHOOL, CARSHALTON.— Beautiful 
and Healthy situation on Surrey Hills. Sons of Professional Men, 
Surrounde vd ii “) acres. Hlustrated prospectus. Apply Secretary 


Ss" COLLEGE, RATHFARNHAM, CO. 
DUBLIN. 
PUBLIC 


72 Mark Lane, London, B.C, 3 





SCHOOL, 











COLUMBA’S 


SCHOOL, SISTER FOUNDATION OF RADLEY COLLEGE 
Fees, £100 per annum. Entrance Scholarships and reduced fees to sons of Clergy, 
Church of England. Preparation for the Universities and Services. Unrivalled 


situation on the Dublin Mountains, 6 miles from Kingstown Harbour. 
BURY 8ST. 


K ING 
40 Boarders, 80 Day boys, 


Sound teaching. Well-run boarding: house, Games, O.T.C., 


, £22 per term. 
Head- sear r: 


J. M. Wapmork, M.A., 
= STANDARD REFERENCE BOOKS AND DIREC- 
TORLES OF SECONDARY 





Vi. SCHOOL, 
EDMUND'S. 


Prep. Department. 
Scouts, Physical Training. 


EDWARD 


Oxon. 





EDUCATION.—Public Schools Year Book, 
Giels’ School Year Book (just ready), Directory of Women Teachers, Se +yN isters® 











Year Kook. All Booksellers ; or Y.B.P., 31 Muse um 1 Street, London, Wc, 
EARSDEN PRIVATE SCHOOL, BEARSDEN, DUMBAR. 
TONSHIRE.—Vacancies for boarders, 3-10 years: entire charge also for 


attention, especially for 
teferences exchanged..— 


Children given every 


holiday boarders, boys or girls. 
newly built. 


health and happiness. School and house 
Mrs. SPENCER PONSE fORD. 


Girls’ 











Schools and Golleges, 


IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 


A iss 
M JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAT, TRAINING, 
Prospectus on application, 73 Gower Street, W.C. 1, 


eirerte SCHOOL FOR  GIRLS—CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. Provost: The Rev. Prebendary Talbot. 
SCHON OF s. MARY and 5. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, STAFFORD. Head- 
inistre Miss Rie ‘ : Girl s entering over 15, £135 a year, Girls 
entering under 15, \ Reductions fer the cer ry vod good Lxtubiti Oo 
For particulas He adniist ress, 


















apriy 6 ti th 


and Massage, | 
Anatomy. | of recent testimonials, should be seat b 


NE.|; 





FOR | 








| | JCUTION. — Mr. 
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GIRLY’ SCHOOL, 


C ALDER 
Climate bracing and sunny. 


A sound education on Public School lines. PREPARATORY Sc 

8 to 13 years. UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years. ee 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathing, 
Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester, Liserpool. 
For illustrated prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 


| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

Pracing climate. Good education. 

Head-Mistress: = Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch), 


< ashe DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours 
History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


Qn ’ yATO 4 re . wh 7 2a Er eee, 
~ r. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.— Boarding School for Girls 
in the Lake District. Principal--Miss WHEELER 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if des ed 


SEASCALE., 


+ for girls, 





ree | 
GIRLS, 





Head-Mistress : Miss 
Modern 


School of 











\ OODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—WESTERN. Div ISION 
VV. Provost: = Rev. F. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, ers \ 
8. KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON Head. Mi 
Miss . M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £150, girls over 14, £180 

= 


H. r-eRRFELB EL D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 








Principal Miss Wallis. 
Vrivate Residential sx ‘hool for Girls Tele: “ Watford 616.” 
MoH E MOUNT HOOL YORK. 


(A BOARDING SCHOOL for 100 girls, with a MIX: D Fi NIOR DAY 

SCHOOL, under the management of the Society of Frien = in Yorkshire.) 
_ Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, which will fall vacant 
in September, 1926. Applicants should be Graduates of a | abvers sity; experience 
in the workit w of Advanced Courses is desirable It is expect * that applicants 
will be in sympathy with the aims and ideals of Friends Applic: m=, with copies 
‘fore Deeember Ist, to 

THE SECRETARY of the Mount School Committes, Chalfonts, York 
from whom further information may be obtained. 





W EK rw ORTSA. 
at RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Chairman: Rev. - D oe M.A., DD. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVLE, A., London. 
The School stands in its own gio a Me “10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay 
Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth, 


Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd 








W INCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP VALUE £50 A YEAR 

The Annual Examination for the above will be held on Mar irch 10th, Lith and 12th 

1926, at the School, for entrance in the following September. All particulars and a 

detailed syllabus can be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. Entries cannot 


be received after January 3ist. 


( VERDALE SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, 
N. Staffs. Good all-round education for limited 
~~ ng country fe — ace, 650 It. above sea level. Principals : 








near Oakamoor, 
number of Girls in 
Miss PICKARD, 





Si WCRETARIAL T TRAI NUtNG.—The Women’s Institute, 70 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W.1. 0 Tel. Viet. 5968. Year's course 50 guineas. Shorthand, 
rye writing, Book-keeping, Committee Work, Filing, Indexing. Languages extra 








Private Guilion, Ve 


OHN DUXBURYS ELOCUTION SCHOOL 
» HARRY DUXBURY—Expreasion, etc. HAROLD HORTON—Voice, ete. 
Apply SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, London, W.C. 1. Tel.: Museum 288 


CHARLES SEYMOUR. will forward 
4 particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary 

IDEAS, EXTEMVPORE SPEAKING 
Breathiig.—i01 Strani, W.C. 2.) (Gerrard 6607 








UENCE OF 
Reciting : 


SkQ 
Voice Strenethening ; 





YANDIDATES prepared at Oxford for the Entrance Examira- 

















J a = Oxford and Cambridge and the First Public Examination. 155 
e -192 p24. Mr. E. DANKS, Private Tutor, 37 Cornmarket Street, Oxford, 
Scholastic Agencies. 

DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, AT 


4 HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SGHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABKITAS, THRING & CO. 
$6 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 5878. 
Educational Agents. Established 1878. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co., are D sgrmge acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply ful! information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Koonomy, Secretaria! Work 
Agriculture and Horticulture 

NO CHARGE. WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY wae 8 DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
PECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an > -to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy !nformation. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


ee evns AN D TUTORS. 
K 


Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given (iree.of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of school, 
age of pupil, Iccality preferred, range of fees, \c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET LONDON, W. 1, 
Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines), 
“SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 
price 2s. 6d., post Iree 3a, 
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@ours, Kec. 
ve aad — — 
~eivaTi SOCIAL TOU BS 
P ; First-Class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 
N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S 
- 46th. WORLD TOUR, 5 months visiting CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, 
Janualy CHINA, JAPAN, CANADA 
y 29nd. EGYPT and the NILE, 50 days. 
caer ey SICILY, NAPLES, ROME. 5 weeks. 
_— 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19 
= = 
a 
Authors, of upetoriting, Xe, 
TONAL LD ) M: ASSE . - Lite rary Age nt. 

7 successful authors sh mild communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
flm rights for sale, The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
entre for Moving “Picture Production. 

103 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 











RONALD MASSEY, 
Ne  -—ee e , . > 
YARN Money by Your Pen. 


1) to write, what to write about, where to seli. 
13 Victoria Street, S.W. 


Unique postal course: How 
Expert —* real training. 


85) 








Bache fre free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 
j  RANSL ATIONS (all language 3) of Plays, Novels, ‘Letters, 
iypewriting (all kinds), Pascimile lett« r-printing should be entrust to 

ues¢ scovy CO., 133 Fen hur h Street, s neaduns, B.C. 3.0 Est. 1906. 

myP EWR ITING.—First-class wo rk ‘promptly executed. — Many 
| takai” tave been toned ah tl office pe ee ree s lates 
Ad, FACSIMILE PRINTING. ‘Translations: EVELYN DUNCAN, — 593 
Abtey House, Westriinster 
MYPING.—Experienced Typist open to undertake ail. kinds 


ercial, Le and dispatch. Terms 


tator, 


gal, Literary, with accuracy 
apply Box 1313, the 1% York Street, WiC. 2. 


ITERARY ‘TYPEWRITING of 
jd and promptly execute d Vass. 1 per 
1,000.—Miss NANCY Mc 


FAKLANE (©), 11 
\ ANUSCRIPTS 

Duplicating by expe 

i REAU (Typewriting Depar 

Mayfair 7140 (8 lin 


of Typing, Comn 
} Spe 


every ‘de scription ¢ carefully 
1.000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. pet 
Palmeira Avenu Westcliff-on-Sea 


Ty |* dd. 
REGINA 
Phon 


description authentically 
md ‘Translations undertaken 
, Urosvenor Sqttare, 


of every 
rie need ope ators 
tment), 1 Thomas Street 


For i the Gable, &e 


V\/HOLEMEAL | or STONE GROUND FLOU R. 


Ground with 


) 


stones only. Cash with order, ° d. per 7 ib. carton, post free. Put up in 
strong cartons. —-THE BREWHE RS] Mit LING €CO., Loxwood, Susaex. 
OULTRY. Splendid Harvest Fowls and Ducks, 7s., 88. pair ; 


Fatted geese , 78. each, trussed Cash Mre bery, Cork 


DALY, 


Square, Rossear 


Miscellaneous. 





\OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, Glesauate. Trays. Certain 
success assured to purchasers of our Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays. Every piecs 


HAND-COLOURED. Beautiful colourings. Big profits. Customer writea: “ Pottery 
supplied was much admired and sold out before anything else. If we had understood 
demand beforehand we should have been safe in having quite three times the am ):1nt. 

Write for detaila.—"" RAINBOW” POTTERY ©0., Dept. “5S,” Lindfield, Susaex, 











\ of 


| 
| 


TALUABLE CHINA and Antiques of all kinds skilfully | 

repaired, Best work, rivetting rarely necessary. Lric-a-brac Repairs, 

i Hatton ( Garden, E.C. 1, 

} AVE You R Ow N RB MOKPLATE.— Your own Arms, 
Creat, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work | 

from £2 28. Specimens sent free--HENRY BK. WARD, 57 Mortimer Strect 

london, W. 1 

— AN | DOUGLAS.— First editions “Old Calabria” 

A nd ith Wind ” want« ed.- Martin Secker, 5 John Street, Adelphi, wict 





"Nave s buyi ing 
ACTUAL tailors 
BEAUTIFULLY 
rREE estimate. 
B.C. 3. Special: 


WARNING.—Have \ your clothes “TURNED. | 
Send your Overcoats uit Costumes to th 
not middlemen. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Garments returne { 
RE-TAILORED like new—Price List 1 or send Garments for 
—SUIT TURNING CO., LTD. (Dept. 6), 10 Duke Street, Lendon 


its in Turning since 1886 hone Avenne 5721, 


( VERCOATS SUITS, 
absolutely like new by our expert tailoring staff. 

list, or send estimate LONDON 

6 Chardmore Road, N. 16. The Pioneer Turning Spec 

his Cheol 47707 Alterations and Repairs fre durit 


‘) TTRACTIVE U NCOMMON 

BAZAARS, LIBERAL DISCOUNT. 
Writing pads, handkerchief cases, 
colours, Beautiful realistic artificial 


4 hew ones 


COSTUMES, &e., TURNED 

Write for descriptive price 
TURNING CO. (Dept. A.), 
ialists. We collect. "Phone; 
iw turning. 


PRODUCTIONS FOR 

aud quaint Hand-painted Suede 
rings, bookmarkers, ete., in assorted 
Flowers and real preserve a Rims. Highly 
irtistic Bubble Glassware : charming and exclusive designs, New. striking and skilful 
Foluction in Pewter Lottery : wonderful metailic effect, resembling Pewter. Samples 
sent ov approval. Full particulars upon apy tie ation. -- Write, call or phone Victoria 
2395. VICTORIA ART Lov NG B, Dd pt 25,91 Victoriy St _ London, S.W 


garments for free 









Artistic 








serviette 


e 


















alue 














Aftiric IAL | TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—- Highest \ 
assured Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuleanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum Cash or offer by return Hf offer not aceepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or 
Otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable fir 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester std. 1850. 
—_—_ ANN & f' nas soca te v aie 
A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD).—2s. each tooth on Vul- 
canite fz. on Silver. 6=. on Gold, No misletding prices. Cash by return, — 
DENTAT, WORKS, Carlton, Notts 
]EURASTHE NIA. ALE ‘OHOL ISM: Ete.—Individual Psycho- 
therapeutic and Electrical treatment in nursing home near Jando Appy 
Fox 1308 the Speetate vr. 13 York Street, C¢ vent G jarden London. W.ic.2 
OUR House can be cleared quickly of Cockroac the: and Black 
beetles by us sing Blattis, a guare inteed scientifle re medy which has stood 
Irst of 30 years. Tins Is, 44., ts. 6d.; 43. 64., post free from Sole Makers 
HOw ARTHS, 473 Crookes Koad, Sheffeld, or Chemists, BOOTS’ Branch>s, 
Larger Sizes fur expo ywer rates, 








St ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL 
b NORTHAMPTON. 
C.M.G., C.B.E 


President: The Most Hon. the MARQI ESS OF 
PATIENTS of 


This Registered Hospital receives for treatment 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes 
cluding a Seaside Home at Lianfairfechan 
surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 

Vomntary boarders without certificates receives, 

For particulars apply to 


EXETER, 
PRIVATE 
The Hospital, 














DISEANES, 


the 
its branches (ig- 
North Wales), and its numerous Villas are 


DANIEL F. RAMBAUT, M.A., M_D., 
lelephone : No. 56. Medical Superint a nt 
Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W. 1. 
Telephone: Langham 1827. 
“4? - 
jotel Director 
Hotel Directurn. 
O N D ON Old-Estbhd. High-Class Residential 
4 FLORENCE HOTEL, Hotel famed for quiet comfort, and 
é Wal Sia be Pa {AINE exceiuer cuisine, ‘assenger P > 
19/20, LAN ASTER GA rk, Radistion Stoves with slot meters 
HYDE PARK, W.2. all ledrooms Terms, including 
Few yards Park, Kensington Gardens lireakfast, Luncheon, ‘tea, Dinner, 
"Buses and Tubes to all parts London Baths, Roots, Attendance from 
and Suburbs. 34 to 44 Guineas Weekly. Daily 
‘Phone: Paddington 4676 from 13.6 Room ' reakfast, 
Teiegrams: Hath: Boots, Attenda ir rom 
“ Florenotel, Padd. London.” 8 6 to 10/6 daily. 
ALPINE SPORTS LTD HOTELS. 
¥ JRITISH CLIENTELR, REST SPORTING FACILITIES 
MALOSA vaLoua Pals I 
MURREN Parach Horer pi ALDH BIGER, REGINA, 
nd dhised othe 
PONTRESINA ‘ SCHLOSS, Park 
MORGINS (RAND, 
WENGEN .. BDELVEDERI 
BERGUN KinHALS 
PLANS FROM SECRETARY 
KUN ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, Wa 1 
He OTEL CONSTANCE, 
23 LANCASTER GAT! 
Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing South. Within a stone row 
f and overlooking Hyde Park Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charmingly fure 
nished on the lines of a Private Hous (ias fires and telephones in ail bedrooms 
Good food and good cooking. Own lock-up Garag Lift Terms from 44 wuinecas 
weekly. From 2s, 6d. a day From 8s. €d. a night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and 
Attendance Felephone : Paddington 6178 (Man ress S083). 
| RIGHTON,- THE KING'S HOTEL. Centre best part of 
Front. Reconstruction new complet Hot and Cold water all bedrooms and all 
moctern improvenients, Own market oe and Poultry Farm. Telephoue 21 
OURNEMOU T HS most lial iful chine. Charming house in 
own grounds; on sea and golf-links > execilent cuisine terms moderate, 
Apply Box 1315, ‘The Spectator, 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, London, W. 
] ONDON, KINGSLEY HOT KE 7 near the British Museum, 
4 Hart Street, W.C.1. Large and well appointed Temperance Hotel. Bedroom, 
reakiast, and attendance, from 8s 6d per night Full tariff on application. ‘I 
ee Museum 1232 lelegrams: Kingsley, London 
7 LAN W AT E R HOTEL, B vid ge of Allan, Stirlingshire. E3 xcel- 


A 





lent motoring centre for Trossachs, ob Roy Country. Large Garden. Lawn Tennis. 
| OURNEMOUTH: CRAG HALL.—Pte Hotel. Finest Pos, 
Taritf on application to Kgerto: Hine, Prop. Tel.; “ Cragged,” Bournemouth. 


‘Phone; 2¢9 B’mouth 
KE FORME D INNS. As . for Descriptive List (gratis) 
) 370 Inns anil Hotels managed by th People’s Refreshment H 
Association, Ltd 
P.R.H.A., Lid., St. George’s House, 193 Regent strect, W. 1. 





BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


Nowhere can so many Beautiful Books be found 
as at 350 Oxford Street Such beauty 1s not 
dependent upon Price, for Private Presses 
specialise in productions beautiful but inexpen- 
sive; and we have a stock that is unique. [ine 
Bindings and Scarce Editions are here, together 


st books and a trained staff able 
An Expert in Library Work 
Moderate Charges. 


with all the newe 
to answer questions 


attends to Private Libraries 


Wrile, telephone, ov call fov Catalogue 


J.& E. BUMPUS 
LIM ED 

350 Oxford St., io jon, W.1 

By Appointmess io His Majesty the King 

*'Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


in BOOKS 
REMAINDERS cont 
1 Literature 
GKELATLY 





er ae 
PUBLISHERS’ 
st bratiches 
offered at 


Write for 
Lnustally 
n new condition 


e of 
tof BOOKS in m« 
but now 
Free on 
y 
whkseller, 


my New Cata 
comprehensive Ir 
as frst published, 

PRICES 


Remaindsr B 








H. J. GLAISHER, 55, 57 Wigmore Street, 
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By MARGARET KEARY. With Frontispicce and Eight other Iliu 
trations. Cloth, 4s. 6d. (Pest od.) 
© Beautifully hound, in good clear print, and with eight splendid illnsira- 
tions, we have before us a ‘Life’ of the Maid of France, written by ene 
who is specially gifted in dealing with a great and noble theme.” 


EVERY MAN’S 


Edited with Notes by GORDON CROSSE. Half canvas, 4s. 6d.; 
Supertine cioth, vilt top, 6s.; Antique leather, 7s. 6d.; Pastegrain, 8s. 6d. 
(Post 3; 

«The best book of the kind that I have seen; the notes are as interesting 

tl elections are good. . It is refreshing to find the editor of a 
on uch as this disco ng larg re numbers of poems which are not to be 
found in other anthologies is is a valuable collection of poetry, quite 
apart from the relimious reference.” 

~ Ms I. C. Se in t J i Mercury 
* 
BE MERR ¥! ! 
Some Theughts on Mirth as a Christian Duty. By the Rev. A. W. 
HO RINSON With a Preface by the Right Rev. J. CA D.D. 
Rishop of Bloemfontein. Boare 2s. 6d. (Vest ) 

The Christi mirth of which Mr. Hopkinson writes is the offspring of 
love and joy. He shows of what it consist ew it is to be of ned | 
ke} uid that his theme from the lives and writings of such expore 
ei ristian mirth as Thomas Traherne and Francis Thompson 

‘The value of the hook is that it does take the reader into +! eret 
of Christian joy.” rardian 
r . y hi fa 
THE JOYFUL WAY. 
\ Joyous Book of Sacred Verse for Children. By BARBARA BAKER 
With nine ilusirations by Doxotuy I, Apamseon. Boards, Is. (est 2d.) 


Bi 


Oxford Circus, 





From Mowbray’s List 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
iF. ANGLO-CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 
ne Persons aad Principles. Lectures delivered at All 

rygaret Street, by the Rev. S. L. OLLARD, Rector of maienen, 
non of Worcester. With a Vreface by the Rev. Preb. H. 
Mie KAY. 3s. Gd. "(Post $d.) 
He re is ee tory, told briefly, but told with just 
ing and the personal touches ‘which quicken the imag 
hear From the Preface. 

A NEW GIFT BOOK FOR CHILPREN., 


STORY OF ST. JOAN. 





aints’ 
Hon. 
| b. 





the 
matin 


glimpse of its 
and imove 


—Church of England Newspal 
SECOND IMPRESSION 


BOOK OF SACRED VERSE. 


er. 











IOKS, PICTURES, AND THE ARTS OF THE CHURCH. 
An Occasional Paper for Church People. 
No. 15. Free ly IWustrated. 2d. (Post 1d.) 


A. R. MOWBR. AY & cO.. LTD., 
28 Margaret Sireet, 


London, W. 1; and 9 High Street, Oxford. 











From PITMAN’S usr 


The Local Government of the 
United Kingdom 


By JOHN J. CLARKE, M.A, F.S.S. 


Intended for the general reader and local government adiminis- 
trator, The New Statesman says:—— It is the best * outline’ 
of the subject in existence an admirable piece of work.” 
Third Edition, containing all recent legislation. 7/6 net. 
. 
Outlines of Central Government 

Ity the same Author. 

In this book all the various State departments are dealt with, 
with notes on a variety of matters connected with the govern- 
ment of the country. 

“Should have a place on every rious student's hookshelf.” 

Liverpeel Daly Courier. 

Sccond Edition, revfsed and enlarged, 2/6 net. 


The Main Currents of Social 
and Industrial Change, 1870-1924 


By 1. G. WILLIAMS, M.A., FR. Pist.S., FR. Econ.S, 

The purpose of this book is to outline the erowth of Society, 
tndustry and State during a period of wonderful advancement. 
* By an expert hand. . Here is a volume of great signi- 
ficance to everyone who takes an intelligent interest in the 
immedi tie past and future of working Eng land-—and by work 
one by no meas indicates manual labour alone.”’-——T. 7’. and 
Cassell’s Wee 5/- net. 


The Semone History of the United States 


By THURMAN W. VAN METRE, A.M., Ph.D., Associate 

}rofessor in Columbia University. 

\ most interesting book dealing with the Colonial Vevriod, the 

Occupation of the Great West, Large Scak Production, 

Industrial Combination and Government Regulation, 10,6 net. 
Representative Government 

By HENRY J. FORD, Professor of VTolitics, Emeritus, 


"niversity. 
rned with the principk 


Princetown | 


Everyone conc of government will find 


this book of extraordinary interest. 12/6 net. 
New Governments of Ceniral oy 

Ry MALBONE W. GRAHAM, Jr., Ph.D, Adjunct Professor 

of Government, University of Texa s s isted hy Rorvrt : 

Binkiry, M.A, 

The new states of Europe, with their new Gevernments, new 


d new institutions have been treated in relation to 


ot which they are the successors, 21/- net, 
Of Booksellers or 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., Parker 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


policies, a! 
the empires 
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TO STIMULATE THOUGHT 


THE R.P.A. ANNUAL FOR _ 1926. Containi 
contributions by Professor J. B. Bury, the Right Hon. J : 
RoBertson, EpeN PxHiturorrs, JoserpH McCase, rhe 
Bu..ert, and others. 96 pp. Is. net, by post 1s, "Od. Lo 


1825-1925 A CENTURY OF ‘STUPENDOUS 








PROGRESS. By Josern McCase. 180 pp. Cloth, 5 
net, by post 5s. 6d. = 
An invaluable and absolutely convincing record. 
GIBBON. by the Right _—. d. M. RoBertsoy 
128 pp. and illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s, Od. ; 


paper cover, 2s. net, 
Offers a revised sociological estimate 
interesting account of his life. 


THE LOURDES MIRACLES 


by post 2s. 3d. 


of Gibbon’s immortal work, with & most 


A Candid Inquiry, 


By Josern McCase. 72 pp. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, by post! 
2s. &d.; paper cover, Is. 3d. net, by post Is. 4d, 
A judicial but drastic exaininaiion, 

THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN. By Wrxwoop 
Reape. 507 pp. Feap. Svo, leather, 4s. 6d. net, by post 
4s. 10d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. net, by post 2s. 10d. : 

Ceci! Rhodes once said of this work: * That book had made me what T am.” 


THE WISDOM OF LIFE: An Anthology of Noble 


Thoughts. Compiled by J. FREDERICK Green. 76 pp. 
Pocket size. Tastefully bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. net, by post 
2s. Sd.; artistic paper cover, Is. 6d. net, by post 1s. 8d, 


WILLIAM ARCHER AS RATIONALIST. A Selection 
of his Contributions to the R.P.A. Annual and the Literary 
Guide. With Portrait and Biog a al Sketch by the Rt, 
Hon. J. M. Rowertson, pp. Cloth, 8s. 

Contains the cream of Mr. Archer's writings on reli 


PRIESTS, PHILOSOPHERS, AND 


7” 


bed Fed bal. net, by post 9s, 


PROPHETS, 





By Tuomas Whittaker. 272 pp. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net, by 
post Ss. , 
This is a new, revived. and entarged edition of a work which makes considerable 
popular appeal, Kach chapter is absorbingly interesting 
THE RELIGION OF THE OPEN MIND. By Anam 
Gowans Wuyts. With Preface by Even PHILLrorts, 160 pp 
Cloth, Is. net, by post Is. 3d. 
“My religion adequately set forth.” 
A SHORT HISTORY OF MORALS. By the Right 
Hon. J. M. Rosertson. vii. 460 pp. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
Gs. net, by post 6s. Od. 


A work of the highest value to all students 


WHY WE DO RIGHT: A Rational View of Con- 


and Inquirer 


science. By Cuarces T. Gornam. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, by 
post 2s. 9d. ; paper cover, Is. 6d. net, by post Is. 9d. 
Vully explains the moral conscience. 
SHAKEN CREEDS: The Virgin Birth Doctrine. 
By Jocetyn Kuys. 272 pp. Cloth, 7s. Gd. net, by post 8, ; 


paper cover, 3s. 6d. net, by post 4s. 


SHAKEN CREEDS : The Resurrection Doctrines, 
By Jocetyn Ruys. 272 pp. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net, by post 88.; 
paper cover, 3s. 6d. net, by post 4s. 


Tn these two admirably written works great learning is handled with mast rly 


skill and delicacy. 


THE A BC OF EVOLUTION. JosepH McCase. 


112 pp. Cloth, with two-colour jacket, 2s. 6d. net, by post 
2s. 10d.; paper cover, Is. 6d. net, by post Is. 8d. 
The story of man’s origin told in ~o janguage by a master miad. 
IS EVOLUTION TRUE Being a Verbatim Report 


of the Debate held at Queen's Hall, London, on September 6th, 
| 


1925, between George McCready Price, M.A., and Joseph 
McCabe. 64 pp. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, by post 2s. 9d. ; paper 
cover, Is. net, by post is. ld. 

EGYPTIAN RELIGION AND ETHICS. By F. W. 
Reaper. 160 pp- 6 Plates. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; by post 
4s. 10d.; paper cover, 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 9d. 


An informative work intended for “ the man in the street ” as well as the student 


THE GHURCHES AND MODERN THOUGHT: 


An Inquiry into the Grounds of Unbelief and an Appeal 


for Candour. By P. Vivian. Cheap edition. 4382 pp. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 10d.; paper cover, 1s. net, 
by post Is. 4d. 

Verhaps the most compact well-informed and temperate work of Its class anywhere 


No wonder Mark Twain was delighted with it! 

RECONSIDERED. 
the Rev. C.J. 
post 3s. 10d. ; 


to be found. 
THE DESIGN ARGUMENT 
A Discussion between JoserH McCabe 
SHEBBEARE. 163 pp. Cloth, 3s. Gd. 


and 
net, by 


paper cover, 2s. net, by post 2s. 3d. 
THOUGHTS, IN PROSE AND VERSE. EDEN 
Puittvotrs. 144 pp. Cloth, 5s. net, by post 5s. td 
“Shows everywhere Mr. Phillpotts’s distinguished workman t ny 
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